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PAINTINGS 
Objects of Art 


16 Seilerstatte 
Vienna 


THE LATEST WORK OF THIS NOTED 
FRENCH ARTIST 


HENRI LE SIDANER 


will be exhibited at the 


Buffa Gallery 
58 WEST 57TH ST., NEW YorK CITY 


about mid-October 


32 East 57th Street 
New York 


Little Irish Gipsy ROBERT HENRI 
24” x 20” 


Offered for sale by the Henri Estate. 
Typifies our policy of offering the best 
obtainable examples by leading Ameri- 
can Artists. 


This canvas is of museum importance but 
is equally fitted to use in home decoration 
where only the best is tolerated. 


MACBETH GALLERY 


FOUNDED 1892 


EAST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments : 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, writing strictly as an 
individual. His ideas are not those of THe Art D1- 
GEST, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what he 
says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


Philadelphia Retreats 


ay PHILADELPHIA, maternal city of some of America’s most 
glorious art traditions, birthplace of the nation’s first art 
school, native heath of Benjamin West, Charles Willson Peale, 
Thomas Eakins, William M. Chase, Joseph Pennell, has come 
a cultural tragedy. 

The city which, with Boston and New York, saw the first 
blossoming of the fine arts on a new continent, has seen fit to 
permit its newspapers, for reasons of economy and because 
of the publishers’ belief that art is a luxury that has no real 
circulation appeal, to dismiss every one of its local art 
critics. The voice of art in Philadelphia today is mute. 
Exhibitions may come and go and the public will learn of 
them only through the agency of “the space writer” or the 
general reporter. ; 

While it is easy to criticize the commercial attitude of 
the publishers and to hold up the theoretic ideal that news- 
papers are printed primarily for the benefit of the readers, 
the burden of guilt lies equally upon the various art organi- 
zations and dealers of Philadelphia. The fact is that for 
} many years the papers have felt that art, artists and the 
art public were thoroughly inarticulate, and that art pages 
could be lopped off without causing the least ripple of 
‘| protest. Now that the show-down has come artists, art col- 
1 lectors and art organizations will either be forced to do 

something to make themselves felt or fall entirely by the 
| wayside. Music and the drama, more articulate, escaped 

the axe. 

The situation in Philadelphia is a tangled one—arising 
largely from the increased cost of production, the very 
general feeling of the Philadelphia press that art is a luxury 
that has no “box-office” value, plus the wage-boosting ac- 
tivities of the Newspaper Guild which seems to put a pre- 
mium on comparative inexperience and let the truly experi- 
enced writer look for another job. Concerning this last 
point, art lovers may well wonder what Heywood Broun, 
president of the Newspaper Guild and some-time artist, is 

"| going to do about the Philadelphia “retreat from art.” Will 
7} his sense of justice bring forth a protest. 

"| Dorothy Grafly, art critic of the Philadelphia Record 
(whose owner, David Stern, also publishes the New York 
Post), was fired; C. H. Bonte was let out by the Philadel- 
"| phia Inquirer; W. E. Baum, who did a Saturday art col- 
~ umn for the Philadelphia Bulletin, also joined the ranks of 
the unemployed. That made a clean sweep of the Philadel- 
phia art critics. Just how the powers-that-be feel about the 
Situation is weli expressed in the letter of dismissal which 
William F. Hawkes, managing editor of the Philadelphia 
Record, handed to Dorothy Grafly. He said: “Anything we 
do by way of art news will be done on a space basis and 
will not amount to more than $15 a week on the average.” 

That tells the story of art’s future in Philadelphia. A 
space writer is a newspaper correspondent, usually a hack 
writer, who knows little about his subject and cares mostly 
for the pittance he will receive for the space consumed by 
whatever the editor decides to print. 

Mr. Bonte and Mr. Baum have done noble work in ad- 
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vancing and publicizing contemporary art in Philadelphia. 
The writings of Dorothy Grafly, daughter of the great Amer- 
ican sculptor, have been quoted throughout the country 
(thereby bringing valuable free advertising to her employ- 
er). Always American artists, their welfare and aspirations, 
have had first claim to the talent of her fluent pen; their 
fight has been her fight. For the past 17 years she has given 
her best, and a good best it was. Now it is the turn of the 
artists, whom she befriended before circumstance and com- 
mercialism brought an hiatus to her brilliant career, to 
rally to her and her colleagues’ support. Humbly Miss Graf- 
ly says: “All I ask is adequate space to serve art and the 
artists of America.” 

Tue Art Dicest makes an earnest appeal to all its read- 
ers, especially those with a Philadelphia background, to 
make themselves articulate. Write the owners and managing 
editors of the Philadelphia Record (David Stern and Wil- 
liam F. Hawkes), the Inquirer, the Evening Ledger, and 
the Evening Bulletin. It is a cause that needs support 
throughout America for, if the fight for culture is lost in 
Philadelphia, other publishers in other cities will undoubted- 
ly follow the same course of penny-wise economy. The 
Philadelphia tragedy is but one acute manifestation of the 
curse of commercialism that is making rapid headway in 
the nation’s newspapers and cultural periodicals. The power 
of the dollar is riding high. 

If the fight is lost, art organizations will wonder at di- 
minishing attendance and languishing public interest; to 
dealers an unwelcome fundamental will be brought home 
to roost. Added to the loss of Malcolm Vaughan and Thomas 
Craven when the New York American folded up (Hearst 
retained the lightweight brains of his gossipy columnists), 
the dismissal of Dorothy Grafly and her colleagues assumes 
tragic proportions in the field of contemporary art criticism. 

Artists and art lovers, without your support the retreat of 
art in Philadelphia will become a nation-wide rout. 





Protection Against Maturity 


yn crimes of passion are committed against tolerance 
and reason by such persuasive influences as Boston’s 
Watch and Ward Society, John S. Sumner’s Society for the 
Suppression of Vice and similar purveyors of sanctified 
ignorance! 

The latest is the conviction and penalizing of a New York 
artists’ materials firm, E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs, for selling 
The Body Beautiful, a volume of nude photographs pub- 
lished last season by Robert M. McBride & Co., for artists 
and serious art students. Edited by Heyworth Campbell, the 
book is one of an educational series, of which the third 
was scheduled to appear this fall. Many famous photog- 
raphers, winners of high praise from art critics, contributed 
to its pages. 

The book was seized by a police officer, acting, according 
to the New York World Telegram, on complaints from un- 
named citizens. The store was defended in Special Sessions 
by Field & Field, who offered to place expert witnesses on 
the stand to prove the artistic and educational merits of the 
book, but were not permitted to do so. The decision was 
two to one, Judge Perlman voting for acquittal and Judges 
Hoffman and Voorhees for conviction. The fine of $100 
was paid and appeal taken to Appellate Court, which in 
the past has shown itself inhospitable to appeals of this 
character. Consequently, apprehension is felt by New York 
booksellers lest other books of photographs, many of great 
artistic value, should be suppressed in turn. 

Heyworth Campbell, introducing the book now in litiga- 
tion, made this statement: “An evil imagination will sense 


[Editorials continued on page 4] 
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EARLY CHINESE ART 
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GALLERIES 


October 5 to 18 
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BERKELEY WILLIAMS, Jr. 
October 4-16, 1937 


MONTROSS GALLERY 
785 Fifth Avenue New York 
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only the sordid and the ugly. A_ healthy, 
wholesome mind will sense only the en- 
nobling power of the beautiful.” True enough. 
But as a concession to common sense and 
the truism that all men are created unequal, 
booksellersshould refrain from the indiscrim- 
inate display of such volumes, open, in their 
windows. Their place is on a shelf along side 
other books of educational value to the artist 
and the art student. Such action on the part 
of the bookseller, however, should be volun- 
tary, not forced upon him at the dictation of 
some professional reformer followed by ar- 
rest, conviction by an artistically ignorant 
court, fines and imprisonment. 

America takes pride in the fact that she is 
a “youth” among nations. Living in the midst 
of saccharine “movies” that are “safe” for 
12-year-old minds and newsreels censored of 
all “dangerous” content, one cannot help 
looking toward the day when the welcome 
maturity of middle-age will arrive. 





Mrs. Martin A. Ryerson 


ForTuNE tenders recurring opportunities, 
large or small, for leaving behind us a world 
better for our being. How we meet those 
opportunities depends the accent of our pass- 
ing. The end of a life that was tempered by 
the gentle touch of generosity, more often 
than not, brings with it a break in the synco- 
pated tempo of “modern times,” a contempla- 
tive pause in the routine of daily existence. 

Such a pause came to the art world on Sept. 
5 with the death at 78 of Mrs. Carrie Hutch- 
inson Ryerson, for half a century deeply in- 
terested in the growth and welfare of the 
Art Institute of Chicago. 

With her husband, Martin A.- Ryerson, 
who died in 1932, Mrs. Ryerson was in no 
small measure responsible for the interna- 
tional recognition accorded Chicago’s great 
institution. The two, yoked by a mutual love 
of beauty and the fine things of past ages, 
made many pilgrimages to Europe, Africa and 
Asia, always on the lookout for treasures for 
the young museum. One such pilgrimage re- 
sulted in the sensational acquisition of the 
famous Demidoff collection of Old Dutch 
Masters, with its superb examples by Rem- 
brandt, Hals, Hobbema, Teniers, Ter Borch, 
Steen, Ostade and others. Since then prac- 
tically every activity of the Art Institute— 
the print department, the decorative arts de- 
partment, the school, the Egyptian collec- 
tion, the classical antiquities, the Oriental 
department—has been enriched by their lib- 
eral gifts. The handsome Ryerson Library, 
one of the outstanding libraries in the United 
States, was another manifestation of the cou- 
ple’s generosity. 

Coming so soon after the passing of Frank 
Granger Logan, honorary president of the 
Art Institute, whose interest was more con- 
cerned with the encouragement of living Amer- 
ican artists, the death of Mrs. Ryerson leaves 
a void that Chicago will find difficult to fill. 
The names Logan and Ryerson are indelibly 
etched in that great American tradition of 
turning private wealth to public welfare— 
the posthumous endowment of culture, science 
and education. 

Will they have successors in the “more 
abundant” life? 


See page 34 for “Where to Show,” an ad- 
vance listing of competitive exhibitions. 
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FRANK K™ REHN 
Opening Exhibition 
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Pierre Matisse 
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Spanish Blacksmiths: Ernst JOSEPHSON 


New York, N. Y., 1st October, 1937 
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The Bathers: AnpeRS ZORN 


Arts and Crafts of Sweden Brought to America for National Tour 


THE EXHIBITION of Swedish art sent from 
Sweden to travel through this country, in 
celebration of the Tercentenary of the arrival 
of the first colony of Swedes to these shores, 
is. being shown at the International Building, 
New York until October 6. Comprehending 
8,000 years of history from arrowheads to 
near-contemporary paintings, the exhibit 
throws most emphasis upon the decorative 
arts of the earlier periods, particularly upon 
textiles. In its tradition in the fine arts Swe- 
den, like many another smaller country, bor- 
rowed heavily from the artistic vogues of 
Paris and other cosmopolitan art centers of 
Europe. Her most national expression lingered 
longest in the peasant arts, 


The section devoted to Swedish painting 
extends from 1650 through 1900. In the hun- 
dred years prior to 1650 Sweden emerged from 
medieval anonymity into a national state. Gus- 
tav Vasa, Gustav II, Adolph, and Queen Kris- 
tina raised the court to a high importance in 
Europe. The “father of Swedish painting” was 
David Klocker, who came from Hamburg and 
who, during the half century he worked in 
Sweden had a brilliant career, and was 
created a nobleman with the name Ehrens- 
tralh. He is represented in the present display 
by a portrait, dated 1666, of Countess Beata 
de la Gardie. In the 18th century Swedish art 
took on a French complexion, and Paris be- 
came the source of a great deal of inspira- 
tion. A charming portrait by Alexander Ros- 
lin of the Marchioness de Neubourg-Cro- 
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miere, done in 1756, is representative of the 
best welding during this period of the Nordic 
and Gallic. 

The story of Sweden’s art through the 19th 
century follows nearly the same pattern as that 
of most of the small European countries. There 
was the rise of the academies and then the re- 


The German Millet 


Max Liebermann, German aartist whose 
death in 1934 is said to have been hastened 
by heartbreak when the Nazi Government 
stripped him of his honors, is the featured 
exhibitor of the new season at the Hudson 
D. Walker Galleries, New York. The exhibi- 
tion, opening on Oct. 4, will comprise 110 
prints and 50 drawings. 

Germany was probably the last country 
to recognize Liebermann as an important 
artist, other lands hailing him long before 
his work was accepted at home. He was 
elected to the French Legion of Honor and 
to various Italian, Swedish and Belgium or- 
ders. Eventually he became a member of the 
Prussian and Saxon academies, president of 
the Berlin Academy, and an honorary mem- 
ber of the Societe Nationale des Beaux Arts. 
In his youth Lieh>rmann broke with tradi- 
tion and was the founder of the Berlin Se- 
cessionists. He was known in 19th century 
Germany as “the apostle of ugliness” because 
his favorite theme was the life of the work- 
ing class, though kindlier critics dubbed him 
“the German Millet.” 





volt. In the middle of the 19th century coun- 
try after country in Europe overthrew mon- 
archial shackles and the seed from it all was 
the French revolution. Sweden, more homo- 
geneous, less oppressed by its royalty, had no 
political revolution, but in the arts the younger 
men overthrew academicism. Ernst Josephson, 
who belonged to a distinguished Jewish Stock- 
holm family, was one of a group who intro- 
duced modernism. His Spanish Blacksmiths, 
reproduced, strikes the earliest note of modern 
realism in the show. 

In Anders Zorn, the painting section reaches 
its height. Recognized throughout his career 
as a great artist by all Europe, his paintings 
seem to have, in addition to the international 
modernity of the time, a strong national strain 
and the local color of Sweden. The peasant 
scenes, his famous Nordic nudes—Brunhildes 
in the chilly north air—belong to all Europe 
and yet wholly to Sweden. 


In the sections devoted to arts other than 


painting the national tradition of Sweden 
proves strongly decorative and imaginative. 
From even the Viking age, the dominant 
note of all decoration was the interlacing 


of forms. No line ever ended in a Swedish 
decoration, as no line ever ended in a Book 
of Kells initial in Celtic art. The linear mo- 
tif lingered century after century as the Swed- 
ish warrior and peasant laid down the sword 
for the plough and decorated instead of his 
warrior helmet, his homespun textiles and 
sleds and furniture. 
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The Lawyers: Honore DAuMIER 


Baltimore Unearths Six More Walters’ “Finds” 


THE worK of rearranging and cataloging 
the contents of the Walters Art Gallery, given 
to the city of Baltimore by the late Henry 
Walters, has been an exciting one owing to 
the number of “finds” of archaeological and 
artistic interest, items which were acquired 
by Mr. Walters and stored in the gallery with 
no attendant publicity. The most recent of 
these discoveries to be made public is that 
of six water colors by Honore Daumier. Four 
of the pictures have been totally unknown to 
students of the great French caricaturist. The 
other two, known through reproduction in 
books and catalogues, disappeared from pub- 
lic view more than a generation ago. 

They were discovered pasted to the last 
pages of two volumes in the Walters Library, 
books which were believed to contain only 
water colors by Gavarni. The group will be 
shown for the first time in a special Daumier 
exhibition, opening at the Walters Gallery, 
October 1. Done when Daumier’s work had 
reached its richest period, the subjects are 
those glimpses of Parisian life which the artist 
loved so well to depict. They are entitled: 
Visitors to an Artist’s Atelier, Interior of an 
Omnibus, Interior of a First Class Carriage, 
Interior of a Second Class Carriage, Interior 
of a Third Class Carriage, and The Lawyers. 

According to Miss Agnes Mongan of the 
Fogg Museum, these drawings reveal the art- 
ist’s “unfailing accuracy of observation and 
his capacity to express by acute line and mas- 
sive angular form the timeless frailities, hopes 
and virtues which lie beneath contemporary 
fashions and manners.” 

They are closely related in subject matter 
and style to some of Daumier’s widely known 
works. For instance, Interior of an Omnibus 
was undoubtedly the design for a woodcut 
which appeared during the 1860s in two 
Parisian publications. Miss Mongan feels that 
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Interior of a Second Class Carriage was also 
a design. for a woodcut during the same 
decade. Third Class Carriage presents the 
same subject with variations as two Daumier 
oils, one an unfinished painting in the Have- 
meyer collection at the Metropolitan. The 
Lawyers and Visitors to an Artist’s Atelier 
were at one time in the Cyrus J. Lawrence 
collection. 


After the Baltimore exhibition, the six new- 
ly discovered water colors will be included 
in the Daumier exhibition at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, beginning November 6. 





Henry Alexander 


The Gump Galleries of San Francisco are 
holding, until October 16, a small but im- 
portant exhibition of paintings by Henry Alex- 
ander, a pioneer artist of the Bay Region. In 
his brief thirty-three years (1862-1895), Alex- 
ander attained a position as one of America’s 
leading painters of genre and still life. After 
studying for seven years in Munich, he re- 
turned at the age of 21 to his native city 
and it was in San Francisco that most of the 
pictures in the Gump exhibition were painted. 
During his later years in New York many of 
Alexander’s paintings were purchased by 
famous collectors, notable among them being 
Thomas D. Clark. 

After the artist’s death a collection of his 
New York pictures was brought to San Fran- 
cisco where a large exhibition had been 
planned. The paintings, however, were de- 
stroyed inthe fire of 1906. With the exception 
of those in the hands of private collectors, 
the present exhibits, which have been pre- 
served by Alexander’s brother and sister, are 
the only extant examples of a truly unusual 
talent. 


i, 


Modern Museum 
For Washington 


THE EXTENSION to other cities of the activi- 
ties of the Museum of Modern Art of New 
York City will continue this season with the 
opening in November of the Museum of Mod- 
ern Art Gallery of Washington, D. C. 

Over a period of years, out-of-town com- 
mittees of the Museum of Modern Art have 
been organized in various eastern cities. In 
1935, a new step was taken with the con- 
solidation of the Cambridge and Boston com- 
mittees and the organization of the Museum 
of Modern Art in Boston, which, though hav- 
ing no permanent gallery of its own, sponsored 
last year three exhibitions of contemporary 
art. Plans for the Washington gallery, which 
were formulated with the New York institu- 
tion last spring by Mrs. Dwight Davis and 
Mrs. George Garrett, include provision for a 
permanent location for exhibition rooms. Work 
is already underway toward the redecoration 
of a handsome gallery at the corner of 17th 
and H Streets. 

Through the efforts of Mrs. Davis and Mrs. 
Garrett a committee was formed and the first 
memberships obtained. Members of the com- 
mittee besides the two organizers, who are 
chairman and vice-chairman respectively, are: 
Mrs. Dean Acheson, F. Lammot Belin, Col. 
F. Fitzmaurice Day and David Edward Finley. 
Miss Adele K. Smith, formerly of the Studio 
House Gallery, was selected to be manager 
of the new museum. 

Exhibitions presented by the Washington 
gallery will not be confined to shows circu- 
lated by the New York museum, but all paint- 
ings included in the Washington exhibitions 
will be subject to the approval of the direc- 
tors and trustees of the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York. Membership in the Wash- 
ington institution will also include member- 
ship privileges in New York, such as receipt 
of museum bulletins, admission to private 
openings, etc. 

The Washington opening will take place 
about Nov. 15 with an exhibition of paintings 
by Cézanne, Gauguin, Van Gogh, Renoir and 
Seurat. Among the important loans will be 
Renoir’s Au Moulin de la Galette, belonging 
to John Hay Whitney and recently on view in 
the Renoir show at the Metropolitan; Seurat’s 
The Side Show and Van Gogh’s The 
Night Cafe, both from the Stephen C. Clark 
collection; Van Gogh’s Sunset Over a Ploughed 
Field, lent by J. R. Oppenheimer; Gauguin’s 
Tahitian Landscape, lent by A. Conger Good- 
year; Cézanne’s Femme Accoudee, lent by Dr. 
Harry Bakwin; and a group of Cézannes from 
the Bliss collection of the Museum of Modern 
Art. 


A word about the committee members: 
Mrs. Dwight Davis, active for many years in 
politics, also distinguished in the field of in- 
terior decoration, husband former Secretary 
of War and donor of the Davis cup in tennis; 
Mrs. George Garrett, long an active figure 
in the art world; Mrs. Dean Acheson, artist 
who has exhibited at the Phillips Memorial 
Gallery and other group showings; F. Lammot 
Belin, former Ambassador to Poland; Col. F. 
Fitzmaurice Day, former Military Attache of 
the British Embassy; David Edward Finley, 
former special assistant to Andrew Mellon 
when he was Secretary of the Treasury and 
later Ambassador to the Court of St. James, 
associated with Mr. Mellon in formulating 
plans for the National Gallery of Art in 
Washington; Adele K. Smith, for the past 
four years manager of the Studio House Gal- 
lery, an affiliate of the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery in Washington. 
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Lent by John Levy Galleries 


Montana State Erects First Art Museum in the 


A section of the country which has been 
from the standpoint of art a cultural “air 
pocket”—the Inland Northwest—has just built 
its first art museum. On the campus of Mon- 
tana State University at Missoula, a new 
building has been erected and will be dedi- 
cated Oct. 5 to serve as the first opportunity 
for planned art activity in or near the Da- 
kotas, Wyoming, Idaho and Montana. Hither- 
to practically untouched by art, with a nos- 
talgia for another chance for national prom- 
inence in the arts that was given it first by 
Charles Russell, the cowboy painter, Montana 
has long felt the need for a museum. Then 
the Women’s Club of Missoula donated $18,- 
000 for the purpose and then P.W.A. added 
to that a grant of more than $14,000. 

The opening celebration at the museum 
will center around the display of 27 impor- 
tant American paintings assembled in New 
York by the Macbeth Gallery to show in 
cross-section the main currents of American 
art during the past 50 years, and eight por- 
traits from Colonial and later times. Co-oper- 
ating with Robert Macbeth are Mrs. Ripley 
Hitcheock of New York, and the following 
galleries: M. Knoedler & Co., Durand-Ruel, 
C. W. Kraushaar, John Levy Gallery, the Milch 
Galleries, and the Babcock Gallery. William 
M. Heckking, former director of the Al- 
bright Gallery, Buffalo, is to give the dedica- 
tory address at the opening. The exhibit will 
be displayed for two weeks. 

Under the direction of Professor George 
Yphantis, head of the university’s art depart- 
ment, several art exhibits have been held at 
the university prior to the Macbeth display 
but none have had as much importance from 
the educational and cultural standpoint. Mis- 
soula is a natural stopping place for the many 
musical and theatrical events that tour the 
United States and while for years it has heard 
fine music, and seen fine drama it had no fa- 
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Mrs. Walter Sickert: James McNeitt WHISTLER 
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cilities for exhibiting fine paintings. In the 
midst of the ranching and mining industries 
of the nation, it has every qualification for 
the emergence of a virile art movement which 
needs only the proper initial nourishment. 
In the show, Montanans will see the work 
of Whistler, Homer, Cassatt, Thayer, Sloan, 
Henri and many others who have made Amer- 
ican art history. From the early Colonial times 
are two splendid Irish portraits by Stuart, 
Mr. and Mrs. Latouche, loaned by Knoedler’s. 
Outstanding from the later period is a splen- 
did oil of Isles of Shoals by Childe Hassam, 





Berberian Prince: FRANK DuvENECK 
Lent by Babcock Gallery 


Inland Northwest 


from the Macbeth Gallery; one of tht best 
works of Robert Henri, his Little Irish Gypsy, 
loaned by his estate. C. W. Kraushaar’s oil of 
John Sloan, Ferry Slip, Winter, will bring the 
great eastern metropolis to Montana in all its 
bitter and damp reality on a February day. 

Though no definite schedule of exhibitions 
has been arranged through the year for the 
museum, it will actively enter into a pro- 
gram of culture and education, with the aim 
of building gradually a collection of American 
art—removing geographically one of the last 
artistic frontiers in the country. 





Bohrod’s Viewpoint 


Aaron Bourop, 30-year-old Chicago painter 
and winner of a 1936 and 1937 Guggenheim 
Fellowship, is exhibiting a collection of re- 
cent paintings and gouaches at the Rehn Gal- 
leries, New York, during the first half of 
October. Bohrod has been travelling around 
the United States on his scholarship, summing 
up his distinct viewpoint on American living. 
All of the work is pervaded with a lush 
treatment of landscape and human interest. 

Contrary to the duller notes of browns and 
grays that have crept into American landscape 
painting, Bohrod keeps his colors clean and 
light. He seems to be invigorated by nature 
instead of depressed, and puts his characters 
out in the air as though they belonged there, 
as in House in Roscommon and the trailer 
camp episode. A swift observation of the hu- 
morous side of American living is caught in 
the rough interior of a tourist camp with its 
elaborate iron bed, the primitive stove and 
the typical sign “Sheets 10 cents, Towels 5;” 
and in the country auction scene with the farm 
house lawn heaped with dated and grotesque 
furniture. 

The “old Kentucky home” as Bohrod sees 


it is by no means sentimental. This one-room 


shack with a view of the sky shining through 
from the rear stands in its ugliness as a tell- 
tale document of the miserable existence of 
the prolific “poor whites.” Three generations 
of women and their offsprings are gathered 
around, while back of a shed may be seen a 
younger daughter and her lover embracing. 
In Louisiana Town at Night, a lone Negro 
saunters down an empty street of darkened 
shops while a crescent moon hangs high in 


a blue-black sky. 





Home and Abroad 


Landscapes of the Riviera and the Appa- 
lachian countryside of Virginia by Berkeley 
Williams, Jr., will be on view at the Montross 
Gallery, New York, from Oct. 4 to 16. The 
blurred softness of the French landscapes con- 
trast with the crisper quality of his rural 
American scenes. These are more simply 
treated than the compact Riviera studies of 
clustered buildings against a mountain. 

The American pictures are distinguished 
by rolling hills, new and immaculate churches 
against clear skies, and the quilt patterns of 
harvested fields. A week following the exhi- 
bition Williams’ work may be seen at the 
Grace Horne Galleries in Boston. 


a 





Raising of Lazarus: Giotto (Arena, Padua) 


Italy Pays Tribute to Genius of 
Giotto, Father of Western Painting 


To THE MANY AMERICANS who visited Italy 
this past summer, one of the greatest attrac- 
tions was the memorial exhibition at the 
Uffizi Gallery in Florence celebrating the 600th 
anniversary of the death of Giotto di Bon- 
done. Two hundred and ninety two cata- 
logued items, some loaned from as far away 
as America, and “others gathered together 
from innumerable out-of-the-way Italian 
churches, were assembled in one great ex- 
hibition that surveyed the state of art before 
Giotto’s time, his own work, and that of his 
followers and contemporaries. Though the 
artist’s greatest works in fresco could not be 
bodily transported to the exhibition there 
was nearby the Santa Croce and Corsini 
frescoes in Florence, and not far distant in 
Assisi and Padua the bulk of Giotto’s com- 
plete existing work. For those who had time 
there was ample opportunity to encompass 
the art of the “father of western painting.” 

In the 13th century in Italy, life under- 
went a transformation which proved to be 
the birth of modern living. In religion St. 
Francis of Assisi transformed Christianity 
into a throbbing program for the individual, 
where it had been previously a manifestation 
of community dogma. In philosophy and lit- 
erature Dante transformed language into a 
national and individual expression for the 
people as he dispatched to the nine circles 
of hell individuals, named persons, instead 
of categories of unknowns. In art Giotto 
transformed painting into a live vehicle for 
substantial, weighted form, where it had pre- 
viously served only as a flat diagram of liter- 
ary content. The last two were friends and 
contemporaries and both worshipped the for- 
mer. 


On the importance of Giotto’s art, Frank 
Jewett Mather, Jr., has written: “To know 
him is to know almost everything that is 
needful about older European painting, not 
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to know him is to lack the very rudiments 
of an artistic education.” The great British 
critic, Roger Fry, once wrote: “He was the 
most prodigious phenomenon known in the 
history of art. Starting with little but the 
crude realism of Cimabue, tempered by the 
effete accomplishment of the Byzantines, to 
have created as an art capable of expressing 
the whole range of human emotions; to have 
found, almost without a guide, how to treat 
the raw material of life itself in a style so 
direct, so pliant to the idea, and yet so es- 
sentially grandiose and heroic; to have guessed 
intuitively almost all the principles of rep- 
resentation which it required nearly two cen- 
turies of enthusiastic research to establish 





scientifically—to have accomplished all this 
is surely a more astounding performance than 
any other one artist has ever achieved.” 

Thus Italy has honored Giotto. Frederic N. 
Price, New York art dealer, after visiting the 
Giotto exhibition, wrote the following to THE 
Art Dicest: 

“The pageant of Giotti marches through the 
Uffizi Palace halls on varied backgrounds of 
walnut or cloth. Starting with the crucifix it 
closes with the carved marble funeral boxes 
from Tuscan graves, all of which have a dis- 
tinctive barbarian lust for beauty and adora- 
tion of the church. There was Giunta Pisano’s 
crucifixions from Assisi, Basilica de S. Maria 
degli Angioli, and Bolgna, Chiesa di S. Do- 
menica, beautiful as modern painters’ dream 
beauty. The body on the cross, the drapery, 
the color, all so personal and inspired. And 
these old schools, centuries ago these artists 
created, thrilled by a worship today not pres- 
ent, paid for by a king, today not evident. I 
sometimes wonder what to do about art when 
I think of all the dreams of youth and no 
ideal to worship except a self expression that 
may be vain. I wish they could know the 
Giotti Exhibition. 


“Tt starts with the schools—archaic, strong, 
cherished in the museums and cathedrals of 
Italy for centuries, all gathered in the Uffizi 
in Florence for us to see—Scuola Lucchesse, 
Pisana, Senesi, Di Guido de Siena, Aretina 
Toscana, Umbra, Emiliana, Fiorentina, all in 
the glory of the madonna and child and the 
dread memory of the crucifixion. So then to 
Cimabue and madonnas enthroned, then Duc- 
cio di Boninsegna—how beautiful the first 
master to venture into nature and design 
with love of the human heart. Like Geor- 
gone a pioneer in landscape and the hu- 
mours of nature and life and religion. 

“Then we come to Giotto. Of 189 paintings 
22 are Giotto or his Bottega. Too bad that 
the frescos of Padua in the Della Cappella 
Scrovegni could not be there. For nothing so 
beautiful as Noli me Tangere or Gioaschino 
Fra i Pastori, Adoration of the Magi or those 
single figures Courage and Charity is pres- 
ent in this magnificent showing of the be- 
ginning of modern art. But the impression 
was immense to meet Giotto’s work. What col- 
or in contrast to the black dashed gloomily 
on white in Manhattan, blue thrills, red rides 
with gold and white. 

“Americans have loaned generously, no- 
tably Mr. Strauss’ Pacento di Bonaguida, a 


The Deposition: Giotto (Arena, Padua) 
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beautiful Crucifix, and St. Paolo, a marvellous 
Dittico. Then we come to the Maestro della 
Pieta of our own Fogg Museum, Crucifix 
(Worcester Museum) Tirenze Chiesa di Santa 
Croce and San Francesco, San Filippo, and La 
Depasizione, Fogg Art Museum. These are ex- 
quisite in composition, color and a deep feel- 
ing of eternity. Then to Taddeo Gaddi’s Ma- 
donna Enthroned ‘in trono col Mambino’ Col- 
lezione Griggs, Nuova York, a brilliant beau- 
tiful primitive. Maitland Griggs has loaned 
his Maso di Banco, San Anthony of Padua, 
and two delightful panels by Bernardo Daddi. 
So too with Bernardo Daddi’s Saint Catherine 
in Prison from Brussels. Here lines compete 
with color and figures to complete a lovely 
panel. Again from the ‘Coll. Kress, Nuova 
York,’ Maestro di S. Martino alla Palma, 
truly great and wonderful primitives, pre- 
sented admirably. 

“When we come to the sculpture it is only 
necessary to remember that they have gath- 
ered from each museum its best piece to real- 
ize what grandeur is presented. Madonnas from 
Tuscany, Florence, Vienna, works by Andrea 
Pisana or Andrea Arditi or Paolo E. Pietro, 
strange archiac portraits, and finally beauti- 
ful pages from old parchments, painted minia- 
tures from the Biblioteca Nazionale, Firenze. 
So that in this Giotto Exhibition one can 
find the secret of long ago in the devotion 
and aesthetic frenzy of a great art, as strange 
in its beauty as the greatest art in all the 
world.” ° 





He Didn’t Stand 


The National Park Service has offered, ac- 
cording to the New York Herald Tribune, its 
own explanation for Emanuel Leutze’s Wash- 
ington Crossing the Delaware. “No man in his 
senses, least of all the commander-in-chief of 
the Continental armies, would stand erect in 
an open boat while passage of an ice-jammed 
river was being negotiated,” observes the park 
service bulletin. “But this was a circumstance 
that no one appeared to consider when Leutze’s 
canvas appeared. Nor did it reflect upon the 
artist’s sense of the fitness of things that 
his model for the Delaware was the German 
Rhine, which he could see from his studio 
window.” 

However, it must be remembered, this 
writer says, “that the best schools of the early 
Victorian period turned out work of a similar 
trend, and that, according to the standards of 
his day, Emanuel Leutze was an artist at once 
renowned and popular.” 





Old Dominion Biennial 


This year the fast growing Virginia Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts, Richmond, joins those 
museums actively supporting by purchase 
contemporary American art. A “First Biennial 
Exhibition of American Painting” is slated 
for March and April, with $6,000 available for 
purchase prizes. 

Artists wishing to submit their work to the 
Virginia Biennial may send for rules and 
entry blanks after January 1. Full informa- 
tion will be listed in advance in the “Where 
To Show” department of THe Art Dicest, 
page 34 of each issue. 





Gives A Martin Baer: “Portrait of a Span- 
ish Peasant Girl,” an oil by Martin Baer, has 
been presented to the permanent collection of 
the California Palace of the Legion of Honor 
by Mr. and Mrs. H. K. S. Williams of Paris 
and San Francisco. Baer is an American-born 
artist of German descent now residing in 
Connecticut, where he is painting his view of 
the “American Scene.” 


Ist October, 1937 








Contentment, Roma: Louis EILsHEMIUS 


Dramaticism, Lyricism and Eilshemius 


AN EXHIBITION labeled “All of Eilshemius,” 
referring to periods rather than the amount 
of pictures, is the opening show at the Klee- 
mann Galleries, New York, lasting until Oc- 
tober 30. Thirty-three oils and a small group 
of water colors span the elderly New York 
artist’s career from 1884, when he was 20 
years old, to 1909, to encompass a whole 
variety of moods. Out of the show emerges a 
realist, a romanticist, and a mystic—in turn— 
and all the while an artist whose concern is 
with design. 

In 1884 a young Louis Michel Eilshemius 
appears in silent humility before nature. The 
earliest oil, Storm Clouds, lighted mystically 
by a hidden sun, is a muffled invocation to the 
moody grandeur of nature. In this as in sev- 
eral other earlier landscapes, a brand of 
naturalism and picturesque observation of 
nature such as Courbet’s distinguishes his 
work. Even in his early moonlight landscapes, 
the artist reveals respect for natural fact. 

Inherent in Eilshemius are two qualities: 
the dramatic and the lyric. A group of picture 
produced in the 1890’s fall distinctly into the 
former catagories, the theatrical Duel at Mid- 
night, the Don Quixote, and the fine Ap- 
proaching Storm. In the latter, under a gun- 
metal sky sweeping over a broad expanse of 
field and Autumn foliage, are two tiny fleeing 
figures—barely streaks of paint—which snap 
the whole picture into present indicative with 
a punch. 


In his later landscapes lyricism comes 
through strongly. Eilshemius’ favorite and 
most prolific theme has always been a wood- 
land with nudes and it was to surround him- 
self with this poetic sight that he at one time 
journeyed to Tahiti. The sentient quality in an 
Eilshemius figure will probably always be 
argued. In an endeavor to accent the nude 
forms the artist applied bold, summary 
shadows for a sculpturesque result. They 
dance, romp, walk, bathe, innocently, sex- 
lessly, but ever lyrically in a scumbled setting 
of fields, trees and waterfalls. If they fail to 
function biologically, they move in design. The 
theme indeed so captivated the artist that it 
seems to have at times even lulled his fire. 

Two strongly contrasting interiors with fig- 
ures draw immediate attention. One, Mother 
Bereft, is strange and compelling in its glamor- 
less, limp feeling. Bright, on the other hand, 
is the Seated Figure of 1890, a craft-like 
figure in three full demensions. For solidity 
and design and freedom in technique the pic- 
ture entitled The Shed measures to full 
stature, a careful, creative picture. 

Throughout the 25 years encompassed by 
the exhibition, Eilshemius, the self-styled Ma- 
hatma, retains his own individual conception 
of the definition of a picture. This all the 
more remarkable considering the strength dur- 
ing that period of the academic, purchasable 
point of view of the age of the pseudo-class- 
icists. 





Soap Sculpture 


AWARDS TOTALLING more than $2,000 have 
been given to 97 prize winners in the 14th 
annual soap sculpture exhibition, now being 
held at the Franklin Institute in Philadel- 
phia under the auspices of Procter & Gamble. 
The jury was composed of Alexander Archi- 
penko, sculptor; George E. Ball, designer; 
Alon Bement, art educator; Gutzon Borglum, 
sculptor; Harvey Wiley Corbett, ex-president 
of the Architectural League; Tony Sarg, il- 
lustrator; Walter Oach, painter; Ernest Piex- 
otto, mural painter; Ely Jacques Kahn, archi- 
tect; and the sculptors, Robert Laurent, Leo 
Friedlander, Harriet Frishmuth and Leo Len- 
telli. 

Elizabeth M. Nealon won the $200 first prize 
in the advanced amateur class with Siesta. 
Other important prizes were: the $150 first 
prize in the senior class, won by Fred Press 


with Indian Love; the $100 first prize in the 
junior class, given to Betty Keenan for The 
Blizzard; the $150 second ‘prize in the ad- 
vanced amateur class, awarded to Tom Stevens 
for Grotesque Elephant; and the third prize 
of $100 in the same class, to Duane B. Bryers 
for Mother and Child. The Gorham award was 
won by Joseph Schoenberger with Bull. A 
soap carving demonstration and a sound mo- 
tion picture on soap sculpture is being shown 
several times daily during the exhibition. 





In THE Paristan Moop: The new season 
is being ushered in at the Carroll Carstairs 
Gallery, New York, with an exhibition of a 
group of characteristically Parisian gouaches 
by Andre Dignimont, a friend of Derain. 
Fresh and clever, these 22 papers remind one 
of the flair for the lighter mood so frequent- 
ly shown by the French. 
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Jupson SmitrnH (United States) 





Henry Varnum Poor (U. S.) 


Jurors of Fame at Carnegie International 


Tue 1937 Carnecice INTERNATIONAL will 
open in Pittsburgh on Oct. 14, constituting 
an invited showing of paintings from the fol- 
lowing thirteeen nations—England, France, 
Germany, Spain, Italy, Poland, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden, Holland, Denmark, 
Norway and the United States. There will be 
407 exhibits this year, 300 of which will 
come from Europe and 107 from the United 
States. 

The jury of award met in Pittsburgh be- 
ginning Sept. 22, and as this issue goes 10 
press has designated the recipients of eight 
prizes totalling $3,400. The verdicts, however, 
must be kept secret until the official in- 
auguration of the exhibition. The jurors are 
all artists, two Europeans and two Ameri- 
cans—Raoul Dufy of France, Ferruccio Fer- 
razzi of Italy, Henry Varnum Poor of New 
York and Judson Smith of Woodstock. All 
have themselves won honors in Carnegie In- 
ternational, all have achieved distinction in 
more than one field of artistic endeavor. 

Raoul Dufy, a versatile artist, is said to 
have injected, more than any other painter, 
a note of gaiety into modern art. He is a dec- 
orator, works in oil and water color, designs 
tapestries, ceramics and fabrics, and is ac- 
tive in the graphic arts. He was born at 
Havre in 1877 and, after his military ser- 
vice, entered the Ecole des Beaux Arts in 


Ferruccio Ferrazzi (Italy) 





Paris and studied for five years with Bon- 
nat. Dufy associated himself with the fa- 
mous group known as Les Fauves, which 
also included Matisse, Derain, Vlaminck, 
Segonzac and Friesz. Recently he completed 
for the Paris Exposition what is said to be 
the world’s largest mural, a decorative his- 
tory of electricity. Dufy first exhibited in 
the Carnegie International in 1931, when he 
was awarded third prize for his Avenue of 
the Bois du Boulogne. 

Ferruccio Ferrazzi is a painter of strength 
and originality, a creator of fantasy on can- 
vas. Though a modern, his roots are in the 
artistic traditions of the 15th century, whose 
artists taught that it is not so much this or 
that style of painting that counts as the 
preserving of an absolute fidelity in the re- 
lation of art to life. Ferrazzi was born in 
Rome in 1891, and studied at the Institute 
of Fine Arts under Coromaldi and Sartorio. 
He won the Italian National Pension in 1914, 
which gave him a small income and leisure 
to paint. In 1926 his Hortia and Fabiola 
won first prize at the Carnegie International 
and was purchased by the late W. S. Stim- 
mel of Pittsburgh. He teaches at both the 
Royal Academy of Fine Arts and the Amer- 
ican Academy in Rome. 

Henry Varnum Poor is known not only 
for his painting but also for his work in 


Raout Dury (France) 


ceramics. His recent fresco decorations in 
the Department of Justice building in Wash- 
ington have given him a wide reputation 
among American mural painters. He is, in 
addition, a skilled craftsman in the design- 
ing and making of furniture. He believes 
that the development of modern art lies in 
closer application to the things of every day 
life. Poor was born in Chapman, Kansas, in 
1888, and obtained his art training at the 
Slade School in London and at the Julian 
Academy in Paris. In 1933 his March Sun 
won a third prize in the Carnegie Interna- 
tional. 

Judson Smith, artist and teacher, is in- 
separably connected with the Woodstock 
Colony. His landscapes and figures carry 
with them a feeling of his integrity as a 
painter and his serious concern with aesthet- 
ic problems. He has contributed as a paint- 
er and as a teacher to an American art that 
is native, without pretense, having a homely 
quality that is characteristic of much of Amer- 
ican life, that is definitely modern in its ap- 
proach. Smith was born in Grand Haven, 
Michigan, in 1880. He studied first at the Art 
Academy of Detroit and later at the Art 
Students League of New York, where his in- 
structors were Kenyon Cox and John Twacht- 
man. He is director of the Woodstock School 
of Painting, which he founded in 1924. He 
has been represented in Carnegie Internation- 
als since 1931, when he was awarded a first 
honorable mention for Deserted Mill. 





Philadelphia Plans 


Plans for the coming season at the Penn- 
sylvania Museum of Art, Philadelphia, in- 
clude the opening of three new sections to 
the museum, now under construction, six 
special lectures at the museum, and eight 
exhibitions. In the fall a Spanish 15th cen- 
tury room will be opened; in the winter four 
galleries devoted to the Levant; and in the 
spring seven galleries of the art of Persia, 
India and China. The lecturers scheduled for 
the season 1937-38 include Lewis Mumford, 
Lin Yutang, Herbert J. Spinden, Mary R. 
Beard, Rhys Carpenter, and Thomas Munro. 

Following is the museum’s exhibition sched- 
ule: Oct. 2-29, Panoramas; Oct. 16-Nov. 28, 
Problems of Portraiture; Nov. 6-Dec. 12, Dau- 
mier (his first great one-man show in Amer- 
ica) ; Dec. 18-Jan. 16, Ship Pictures; Jan. 22- 
Feb. 27, Benjamin West Bicentenary; March 
5-April 13, The Ballet; April 16-May 22, Re- 
noir: Later Phases; and May 28-July 4, Swed- 
ish Art. 





Built on a Memory 


Established as a memorial to their son, lost 
in a tragic automobile acident, the Rodman 
Gallery, located in Fitzwilliam, N. H., and 
directed by Rodman and Elise Schaff, has 
concluded the most successful of its annual 
summer seasons. Located in a summer colony 
where art interest is beginning to take on the 
tangible form of art purchases, the gallery 
sold oils by Ryder, Twatchman, Thieme, 
Mancini, a Rivera water color, 25 etchings by 
various Americans, and sculpture by Anna 
Coleman Ladd and. Katherine Beecher Stet- 
son. 

The gallery, started with $18 which Rod- 
man Schaff Jr. had saved in his bank ac- 
count, has grown to the point where it was 
possible this year to erect a new building. 
The directors, Mr. and Mrs. Schaff, felt that 
building only upon the original $18 owned 
by the boy would make it a more personal 
memorial and have rigorously kept it a self- 
sufficient business. 
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Something Wrong 
In New England 


SOMETHING IS WRONG with New England 
summer exhibitions says William Germain 
Dooley of the Boston Evening Transcript. 
These seasonal showings, he feels, do not 
reflects the talents nor character of its best 
contemporary work. As Mr. Dooley puts it: 

“Scramble together a country auction, a 
parish fair, a costume ball, and a gift shoppe, 
and you have the atmosphere of summer art 
exhibitions at their worst. At their best con- 
sider perhaps 50 paintings from all colony 
shows as outstanding. Somewhere between 
such extremes you can evaluate these public 
events that are a peculiar manifestation of 
20th century American art. 

“The summer art colony had its origin 
mainly as an escape from metropolitan reali- 
ties, artists seeking out inexpensive work- 


‘ing and living quarters to compensate for the 


inpecunious standards and bizarre esteem to 
which the long grind of the 19th century had 
reduced their estate. These colonies were 
comparatively inaccessible, before the swift 
decade of motor travel and expansion. They 
offered opportunities to work quietly away 
from the garret tradition, to exist closer to 
realities. The colony exhibition came as a 
natural afterthought, balancing the desire 
for solitude with the wish to compare work 
publicly, and perhaps to sell some of it.” 

If artists gather in one place there must 
be color there and if there is color, there 
follows an influx of tourists who fill the 
pockets of the townsmen. A “picturesque” 
colony, a packed theatre and summer art 
shows follow. “The elder generation of artists 
at these places,” says Mr. Dooley, “have been 
a conservative and steadying influence. In 
most of the art colonies they have kept the 
management of the large exhibitions on a 
high administrative plane, supervising and 
executing the myriad practical details that 
are unseen preliminaries even to the most 
simple group exhibition. By means of their 
influence the shows have achieved a formal 
local respectability that would bode well for 
their permanence, if it were not for one 
thing—their sad aspect as significant demon- 
strations of contemporary art. 


“Tt is the exhibition, rather than the idea 
of the summer colony that is at fault,” con- 
tinues Mr. Dooley. “Much of the best work 
of the year is done here, and shown in win- 
ter exhibitions;,; much of the work seen here 
was executed in other seasons. The reputa- 
tions of the exhibitions among the artists 
themselves have not caused them to send 
their best work. The winter galleries collect 
more remunerative collectors, while the sum- 
mer visitor wants a souvenir at a moderate 
price. 

“The teacher-student is a complicating fac- 
tor. A great percentage of established artists 
could not well exist without the income from 
teaching. As the practice continues the en- 
ticing of more students is accomplished by 
offering the pleasant advantages of a sum- 
mer resort, the free-and-easy routine of the 
work, and finally, if the teacher is an officer 
or artist of some standing in the local asso- 
ciation, there is the bait of having the stu- 
dent’s work exhibited in the big show. 

“It might be that, because of this, the 
standards are lowered, with the resulting 
dullness when viewed from any aspect. The 
summer colony may be a fine thing for the 
artist, but not much of a case can be made 
out for the summer exhibition, in its present 
state.” 


1st October, 1937 











Mother and Child: Pasto Picasso 


Chrysler’s Collection—and His Credo 


THE MORE EXTREME phases of twentieth cen- 
tury art are extensively represented in the 
collection formed by Walter P. Chrysler, Jr., 
judging from the selection of 170 oils, water 
colors, drawings and sculpture pieces which 
will be exhibited at the Detroit Institute of 
Arts from Oct. 5 to 31. By exhibiting his col- 
lection to the public Mr. Chrysler hopes “to 
bring about a somewhat better understanding 
of the modern movement in painting and 
sculpture.” The show gives an interesting in- 
sight into the artistic leanings of a wealthy 
American who has deserted the historic role 
of collecting the great art of the past for the 
more personal and critical role of patron to 
the living. 

From the “School of Paris” comes the bulk 
of Mr. Chrysler’s collection, but recognition 
has also been given modern American, Ger- 
man, Swiss, Hungarian, Spanish and Dutch 
artists. Picasso and Leger are the most “col- 
lected” painters, each with 23 objects. L’In- 
terieur Du Sculpteur by Picasso, Mr. Chrysler 
considers one his most significant pieces. Les 
Deux Soeurs, a pastel of the classic period, 
Bone Forms Against Sky, related to the Sur- 
realist movement, and numerous drawings and 
water colors complete the Picasso group. A 
variety of works by Leger includes pencil 
studies on crumpled paper and a piece of 
flannel, ink drawings of heads and nudes, as 
well as oils of his later “cubist monumental” 
period. Other painters of the Paris School 
are Rouault, Braque, Matisse, Dufy, Chirico, 


Derain, Gauguin, Miro, Lurcat, Modigliani, 
and Vlaminck. 

In the American section paintings by Eil- 
shemius, Coleman, Kane, Brook, Soyer, and 
Fiene predominate. Mr. Chrysler has also col- 
lected the work of Burliuk, Pascin, Maurer, 
Stuart Davis, Blazy, Avery, Shaw, Mommer, 
Sokole, Sharp, Hiler, S. W. Mark, Burchfield, 
Marsh, Grosz and Marin. The sculptors fa- 
vored by Mr. Chrysler are Lachaise, Hans Arp, 
Calder, Rodin and Noguchi. 


Mr. Chrysler explains in the foreword to 
the catalogue the ideas that have guided his 
collecting. “The evolution of ‘abstract’ paint- 
ing,” he writes, “has been gradual and con- 
fused, and it has been only recently that this 
confusion has become less apparent and that 
the mental processes and intellectual reason- 
ing of its purposes have been clarified. This 
confusion was largely due to the fact that, 
while many ‘abstract’ paintings remained in 
character ‘abstract,’ there were some which 
grew from natural forms into ‘abstractions’ 
and others which resembled natural forms, but 
which emanated from the ‘abstract.’ 

“There are those who have apologized for 
the adoption of the word ‘abstract’ for this 
very concrete form of painting, but usage 
has made its acceptance imperative. For the 
sake of simplification, however, ‘abstract’ 
painting may be considered as the contrast 
to imitative painting. 

“Abstract paintings are compositions of ab- 

[Please turn to page 22] 
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Milles’ Nude Gods Stir Art War 
In St. Louis; Wedding in Doubt 


THERE IS CONTROVERSY brewing at the junc- 
tion of the Mississippi and the Missouri. Ru- 
mors of another of those present-day “unde- 
clared” wars have been coming for the past sev- 
eral months from St. Louis where members of 
the Civic Board has been shocked in varying 
degrees by the approaching visit of a group 
of nude gods and goddesses. The figures are 
being carved by Carl Milles, famous Swedish 
sculptor, for a fountain to occupy the center 
of a public plaza opposite Union Station. 

Milles was commissioned in 1936 to create 
the fountain after the small model he sub- 
mitted had aroused the enthusiasm of the 
Municipal Art Commission. The city appro- 
priated $47,500 to cover its share of the work. 
The remainder of the $60,000 needed was 
given by Mrs. Louis P. Aloe as a memorial 
to her husband. “Milles went to work,” re- 
ports the San Francisco News, “and St. Louis 
forgot the business until this spring, when 
pictures of the nearly completed figures were 
obtained. They showed the powerful, fanciful 
figures of river gods and goddesses at the 
‘wedding of the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers. All the figures are very definitely 
nude.” 

The Mississippi, a stalwart young god, ad- 
vances to his “bride,” the Missouri, holding 
a water lily in his hand and riding a giant 
fish. Tritons attend him while reveling naiads 
surround the coy and charming “bride.” Fran- 
cis D. Healy, chairman of the Art Commission, 
was among the protestors. He is quoted by the 
News: “This work is not appropriate to St. 
Louis. What will people think of two nude fig- 
ures being married. Why, we might as well 


have a nudist camp down on the city’s plaza.” 

Healy insists, according to this reporter, 
that the figures must be changed or he will 
resign from the commission. He favors “some- 
thing more in the Western tradition—a group 
of pioneers, or Indians gathered around a 
tepee.” 

Artists wrote scathing letters to Healy, and 
indignant citizens rushed to his support. A 
local newspaper conducted a poll and recorded 
534 against the nude figures and 151] in favor 
of it. The Art Commission stands divided, 
four for the Milles designs, two against, one 
believing the question was settled when the 
contract was signed, and one non-committal. 
One subscriber to THe Art Dicest, a Scot, 
stresses the point that the city will have to 
pay for its fountain whether the water is ever 
turned on or not. 

Meanwhile St. Louis will have plenty of 
time for contemplation and discussion, for the 
fountain will not be completed for more than 
a year. 





F. D. R. A Bap Mopet: Since President 
Roosevelt has been in office, fifteen “official” 
portraits have been painted of him, according 
to Adeline Lobdell Pynchon, critic of the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce. His latest por- 
trait was done by Margaret White for the 
New York Harvard Clb, writes Miss Pyn- 
chon, “and it is agreed that it will be the 
Jast while he is President. All the painters 
agree that he is the world’s worst subject, be- 
cause he won't pose and the mobility of his 
face as expressions flit across it.” 


Carl Milles surveying his conception of the marriage of the 
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Mississippi and the Missouri Rivers at St. Louis. (Acme Photo) 
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Boon to Frescoers 


A CHEMICAL FORMULA which, sprayed on the 
wall, permits an artist to work on a fresco up 
to 56 hours instead of the former limit of 
18 to 23 hours has been discovered in Mexico 
by Elizabeth Vescovi Whitman, New York 
artist, and Gonzalez de la Vega, Mexico City 
chemist, according to the New York Times. 
The discovery, if universally practical, will 
eliminate the most difficult restriction on true 
fresco painting and will end a search begun 
centuries ago by Michelangelo. 

Mural painting in fresco, which reached a 
technical peak with Giotto and his contempo- 
raries in early 15th century Florentine and 
Siense painting, has long been known as ‘the 
most permanent painting medium. The bind- 
ing medium is the wet plaster itself which, 
after it sets, becomes an age defying art form. 
Plaster, however, dries quickly and in work- 
ing with fresco artists can do only a small 
area daily because by the following day the 
surface has hardened and permits of no 
changes in design or color. The art declined 
after Michelangelo and only recently, in the 
early 20s, was revived through the efforts of 
the Mexican muralists, notably Rivera and 
Orozco. 

“The mixture discovered by Miss de Vescovi 
Whitman and Senor de la Vega,” writes the 
Times correspondent, Frank L. Kluckhohn, 
“consists of butanol—butyl alecohol—and water 
mixed in equal portions and sprayed over a 
wall with an air brush every three or four 
hours day and night. 

“With this preparation, and Senor Rivera 
confirms it, walls can be kept wet for working 
and reworking up to fifty-six hours. If the wall 
is not sprayed night as well as day, the paint- 
er can work on the same surface for forty-eight 

hours, more than double the century-old limit. 


“First, butanol was mixed with the water, 
hydrated lime and marble dust, but the mix- 
ture softened the surface of the wall. Finally 
the successful formula of equal parts of bu- 
tanol and water was compounded. 


“The discoverers and Senor Rivera say 
that butanol evaporates completely, leaving 
no trace on the wall, and does not affect the 
surface if used when the wall is completed 
in preparation for mural painting.” 

Miss de Vescovi Whitman was born in Rome 
and painted at an early age under Michele 
Cascella. After returning to New York she 
studied under Frank Vincent Du Mond at the 
Art Students’ League. Going to Mexico she 
met Rivera, working under his tuition for 
three years. Senor de la Vega is the founder 
of the faculty of chemical sciences at the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. 





New York, Student’s Mecca 


That New York is becoming the world 
center of art education is the conclusion drawn 
by Edmund Greacen, president of the Grand 
Central School of Art, from the unprecedented 
number of inquiries and enrollments received 
already this season by leading New York art 
schools. The Grand Central School, now en- 
tering its 14th season, reports inquiries from 
such distant places as East India, Australia, 
China, the Philippines, Denmark, England, 
Argentina, Brazil, Ecuador, as well as Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Bermuda and Canada. 

Mr. Greacen feels that “a few years ago 
Paris would undoubtedly have been the goal 
of these young artists, but now it is evident 
that they prefer New York with its splendid 
galleries and collections and the New York 
art schools with their modern methods and 
equipment.” 


The Art Digest 
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Art Within Reason 


Artists whose souls have been so often 
troubled by the restrictions placed upon them 
by minor-league politicians and _ puritanical 
civic bodies have found an eloquent champion 
in an anonymous editorial writer on the Con- 
cordia (Kansas) Blade-Empire. Assailing the 
“safe and sane” restrictions which the Kan- 
sas State Art Commission insisted upon when 
it invited John Steuart Curry to paint Kansas 
history on the walls of the State Capitol, 
this writer makes a concise plea for free- 
dom: 

“The Kansas committee appointed to ar- 
range for the painting of capitol murals by 
John Steuart Curry met in Topeka. And, 
judging from reports, all that was needed 
was music by Gershwin, a tap dance by 
William Allen White and a blues melody 
rendered by Paul Jones in order to turn the 
meeting into a satiric drama of American life 
entitled, ‘Art Within Reason.’ 


“As I understand it, the committee wants 
Curry to do the job. It is intrigued by this 
genius. But it wants assurance that his genius 
isn’t going to run away with itself, that it 
won’t go ‘too, too modern.’ As the lady re- 
marked during the grotto scene in ‘Pelleas et 
Melisande,’ ‘What strange places they go into 
in operas. The committee very decidedly 
doesn’t want Mr. Curry going into any strange 
places. It wants him to paint the murals and 
keep his modernity ‘within reason.’ Yet the 
committee does not attempt to describe the 
bounds of reason. And there’s the difficulty. 

“Wordsworth once said that, ‘every original 
masterwork must create the taste by which it 
is esteemed.’ Unconsciously the world knows 
that for a truth, and its quest for the divine 
originality has led it to pay homage to posers 
and eccentrics. But the homage is brief. 


“Now there is sometimes a very fine line 
between eccentricity and a daring kind of 
beauty. But the ability to perceive that line 
is what we call genius, and the creative prod- 
uct fostered by that perception is what we 
call a work of art. A great artist is a show- 
man always, but he knows when enough is 
enough. He understands the point at which 
salty reality becomes mere vulgarism, the 
point at which conformity to a dear, familiar 
pattern ceases to be harmony and becomes a 
platitude. And all these things the artist 
knows instinctively. He cannot be advised. 
There are no rules for him to follow. And it’s 
no good to hire a censor by the hour to watch 
his work and suggest, ‘My good man, this red 
is quite within reason. But that red—well, er, 
it’s a little bit too much.’ 


“Either the Kansas committee trusts Mr. 
Curry’s instinct for beauty, either it trusts 
him as an artist, or it does not. If it trusts 
him then it had better turn the job over 
to him, shut its eyes, swallow hard and hope 
for the best. If it doesn’t trust him, it had bet- 
ter leave him alone. But it can’t chaperone him 
like a bevy of fussy duennas. 


“Oh I know. It’s risky business, this art. 
Sometimes for years, even unto the second 
generation, there is difference of opinion re- 
garding a poem or a painting. Is it art or is it 
grotesquery? If this should happen in the 
case of the Curry murals, the Kansas com- 
mittee on art will just have to close its ears 
to the din of battle. If, in the end, the murals 
cannot hold their own, if they lack that 
strange persuasive power of beauty which 
literally creates a new taste, then the com- 
mittee will have to get itself to a nunnery 
and the murals will have to be whitewashed. 
But if Kansas is going in for art in a big way, 
it will have to take big risks.” 


Ist October, 1937 












The Blue Necklace: EvcENE SPEICHER 


Five More Americans Enter Toledo Museum 


Tue ToLtepo Museum, keenly interestea for 
the past three years in building up and im- 
proving its collections of contemporary paint- 
ings, announces the acquisition of five new 
canvases. They are Reclining Nude by Guy 
Pene du Bois, Silhouette by Frederick C. 
Frieseke, The Blue Necklace by Eugene 
Speicher, The Red Skirt by Alexander Brook, 
and Stampeding Bulls, by Jon Corbino. Two 
are replacements for earlier purchases of the 
same artists. 

Du Bois’s Reclining Nude is more represen- 
tative of the artist’s talent than his former 
Toledo painting. Displaying the able draughts- 
manship of du Bois, this nude study is warmly 
treated, unusual in composition, strong and 
simple in modelling. The delicately reflected 
flesh tints, the impression of substance and 
weight, the direct handling of lines, all go 
toward making the canvas an important one. 

Another replacement is Silhouette by Fred- 
erick C. Frieseke, one of the older contem- 
porary American painters who felt the full im- 
pact of Impressionism. A seated girl serenely 
works at some embroidery in her lap. The 
window behind her frames her in tading twi- 
light. All the colors in the canvas, a gentle, 


hushed work of art, are quietly influenced by 
subdued greys. 

The Blue Necklace, critically rated as one 
of the top ranking Speichers, is a figure study 
executed with the artist’s characteristic com- 
mand of high-keyed tonalities, masterly com- 
position and modelling. The subject sits be- 
fore a table and pensively holds a letter in 
her lap. The delicate color of the bodice, the 
charming blue necklace and the warm flesh 
tones are subtly contrasted yet harmonized. 

Alexander Brook’s The Red Skirt is a rich, 
brilliant smaller canvas. Painted in the artist’s 
simplified realistic style, a bright golden light 
glows behind the semi-nude figure of a young 
girl. She is so surrounded by this light that 
her flesh seems to glow, her bright red skirt 
is made the brighter, and her hair gleams with 
shining points of reflection. 

Jon Corbino’s Stampeding Bulls was one of 
the pictures chosen from the museum's an- 
nual summer show. It is a highly colored 
canvas showing a Spanish influence. Force- 
fully composed, violent in line, highly keyed 
in its tones, this painting is the most dramatic 
of the five recruits to Toledo’s growing col- 
lection of contemporary American art. 





Goodman Memorial at Lyme 


Work has been started on the Goodman 
Memorial, a new addition to the Lyme Art 
Association galleries at Old Lyme, Conn. 
Funds for the new wing, which will be com- 
pleted for the 1938 season, have been pro- 
vided by Mrs. William O. Goodman, whose 
late husband was honorary president of the 
Lyme group for many years. With the addi- 
tion of 25 per cent more wall space, it will 
now be possible to run a continuous display 
of water colors and black and whites. As 
usual the annual water color and print exhibi- 


tion will open in June, to be followed by the 
annual oil and sculpture show. 

A new record was made this year with sales 
and attendance exceeding that of the past 
eight years. Thomas W. Nason and Heinz 
Warneke were elected to artist membership. 
and 83 new associate members were added. 





WELLEsLEY’s New Director: Myrtilla Avery, 
professor of art at Wellesley College and direc- 
tor of its art museum for many years has 
retired. Miss Sirarpie Der Nessian has been 
made director of the museum. 
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He Recorded the Greatness That Was Isadora 


In Memory of the ten year anniversary of 
the tragic death of Isadora Duncan, Abraham 
Walkowitz has placed on exhibition a large 
collection of his life drawings of the famous 
American dancer at the Park Avenue Galler- 
ies, New York. Supplementing the show, 
which remains through October, is a retro- 
spective group of creations “From the Ob- 
jective to the Abstract,” which lightly covers 
Walkowitz’s extensive career from 17 to 57. 

Walkowitz had made thousands of action 
drawings of the dancer before that strange 
accident in which a flying scarf caught in 
an automobile wheel snapped her spinal cord. 
For 20 years he recorded the mighty gestures 
and sculpturesque attitudes with patience and 
keen observation, trying to record the essen- 
tials of her distinctive dance forms. The as- 
sembling of all these sketches of the dancer 
leaping, bending and stomping in various 
colored tunics, makes a striking record of 
Isadora Duncan’s art. He has captured her 
fully released force, the gentle and submis- 
sive poses and the rhapsodic emerging of tri- 
umph into despair. 

Isadora danced for the future and the final 
release from prudery and artificiality. She took 


off her shoes and donned the flowing robes 
of the Greeks, bringing new meanings to 
the dance in its natural expression. In the 
work of Walkowitz may be found the spirit 
of a woman dancing, spontaneously and se- 
renely, using her strong-limbed body with 
eloquence. The story of her own life might 
even be retold in these sketches—the en- 
thusiasm with which she worked, the despair 
that greeted every new move, rising spirits, 
abandoned hopes, and finally the passivity 
of death. Isadora Duncan communicated her 
messages by means of one of the oldest arts 
in the world, and Walkowitz makes them 
heard again. 

In the retrospective portion of the show 
may be seen a few pieces that claimed atten- 
tion at the Armory Show of 1913, and one 
night scene of Times Square, a built-up water 
fall of people, that was in the introductory 
show of the Society of Independent Artists 
as well as last year’s 20th anniversary ex- 
hibition of the Independents. The work pro- 
gresses from Boudin-gray landscapes and 
farm-yard scenes to the artist’s lively years 
when the French School aroused and stimu- 
lated his interest. 
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Unionization of Art 


A BATTLE which was inevitably in the off- 
ing, concerning the relations between artists 
and labor, has suddenly precipiated in New 
York City. A clear-cut issue, with the strong- 
est organizations possible involved, has arisen 
from the statement recently published in the 
New York Herald Tribune that all World’s 
Fair murals must be done by union labor, 
“artists or no.” The information, issued by an 
A. F. of L. affiliate union, has been substan- 
tiated by responsible World’s Fair authorities 
and there is no indication that they intend to 
withdraw from this unequivocal position. A 
blanket guarantee has been signed with the 
labor unions that all work—and that includes 
murals—done on the fairgrounds will be done 
with union labor. 

The National Society of Mural Painters, 
strongest in the country, whose members have 
already received the predominent number of 
World’s Fair mural appointments (see page 
17, this issue), has meanwhile given indica- 
tion that the issue may be fought and fought 
bitterly. Within the society however, are many 
members, particularly among the younger 
group, who favor an amalgamation of the so- 
ciety with a labor union and before the bigger 
battle begins the society has still to ward off 
a threatened internal strife that jeopardizes 
its own life. Since actual contracts for the 
murals have not been signed, the labor union 
seems to hold the aces for the time being. 


Briefly these are the facts. The Scenic Art- 
ists of America, Local 829, holds the “closed 
shop” guarantee. This organization, which is 
made up mostly of theatrical and motion pic- 
ture designers and other such scene painters, 
is an affiliate of a parent Brotherhood of 
Painters, Decorators, and Paperhangers which, 
in turn, is an affiliate of the A. F. of L. In 
recent years the strength of the Scenic Artists 
organization has increased tremendously and, 
as an indication, their initiation dues have 
risen from a nominal fee to, at the present 
time, $500. 

Recently, too, the union has provided with- 
in its set-up a place for mural painters and 
their assistants. What wage scale arrived at 
would lie largely with the mural painters who 
decide to take a union card. The Scenic 
Artists have indicated that the muralists may, 
for all practical purposes, “write their own 
ticket.” The scale used at present by the 
union, which applies only to theatre and movie 
productions, is $250 per week for the top de- 
signer. In other work the scale runs $3.12 
per hour for “charge men,” i. e., top design- 
ers in charge, and $2.25 per hour for journey- 
men. These are based upon 8 hour days and 
40 hour weeks. Mural painters, whose work 
by nature cannot fall into an hourly and 
weekly price scale, will be given some new 
basis of scaling. 

Backed by the millions of workers carry- 
ing union cards in the building trades, the 
Scenic Artists have only recently attempted to 
enforce restrictions on mural paintings. When 
their own mural sub-organization is completed 
in another month or so, the union has indi- 
cated that strict enforcement will be made on 
all murals and, since a Treasury ruling states 
that government buildings must be done with 
union labor, the enforcement can conceivably 
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be extended to the whole government mural 
program. 

Among the arguments advanced by those 
favoring affiliation with the Scenic Artists are 
the following: With growing strength, the 
building trades unions are constantly imping- 
ing upon mural painters, bringing them under 
more and more regulatory annoyances which 
would be easily ironed out were the muralist 
a union man himself. Protection will be af- 
forded to the artist of a living wage. With 
the backing of building trade unions, all blue- 
prints will be policed to see that they are 


executed only by union artists, thus shutting © 


out other competition particularly that from 
underselling artists. Muralists are increasing- 
ly dependent upon unionized skills, especially 
with the new materials that have been devel- 
oped, and as a craftsman himself he should 
join with fellow craftsmen for common good. 
Finally, and appealingly, with an affiliation 
with the unionized building trades the mural 
painters would possess a power that would be 
immeasurable. 

Arguments against joining the union are 
many, but the big one is the jeopardy seen 
to an artist’s liberty, freedom, and individual- 
ism. Following are other arguments offered 
against the proposal at a recent meeting of 
the Mural Society. Many expressed distaste 
at the idea of a professional man joining a 
labor union solely on the face of the proposal. 
Others felt strongly about “the right to work” 
and the prerogative of an artist to paint for 
any price, and they questioned the amount of 
protection for a living wage that the unioniza- 
tion would furnish. Others feared that union- 
ization would boost the cost of murals into 
a higher luxury bracket so that clients would 
dispense with the idea that a mural is needed. 


A statement issued by John Scott Williams, 
president of the National Mural Society, read: 
“As a Society we are opposed to any curtail- 
ment of the creative faculty of the mural paint- 
er and it is unique in our profession that the 
painter must also be his own craftsman and 
executant in most of his work and in com- 
plete control of his assistants on large under- 
takings, owing to the highly personal nature 
of the work. It is not necessary that these 
assistants be Scenic Artists to insure the best 
results, although it must be admitted there 
are very gifted men among them. We are, 
therefore, as a Society opposed to domination 
outside of our special field. We believe that 
in the best interests of the American public 
that any intended Union control as referred 
to in your [Herald Tribune] article should 
be definitely discouraged.” 


Thus stands the issue, still in its discussion 
phase. Meanwhile the Fair has not backed 
down from its clesed shop guarantee; the 
Scenic Artists of America have suddenly de- 
termined to comprehend all mural activity 
and to throttle all non-union mural painting. 
In the ranks of the resisting artists, however, 
is a strong feeling of assurance that against 
the prestige and integrity of those engaged 
in the production of the fine arts, the com- 
bined efforts of even three million craft work- 
ers of the building trades will avail nothing. 
In a later issue THe Art Dicest will print 
two letters, one by Hugo Gellert for unioniza- 
tion, the other by Andrew Winter, against 
unionization. 
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Pitching Hay: Bernarp STEFFEN (Tempera) 
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Contemporary Arts Presents Steffen, Kansan 


SETTLED in bright new quarters on New 
York’s “Gallery Row,” Contemporary Arts, 
now at 38 West 57th St., will hold its initial 
one man show of the season in October with 
Bernard Steffen as exhibitor. A group show 
with several new names appearing on the cata- 
logue provided formal opening of the gallery 
last month. Artists sponsored by the gallery 
had previously put down their paint brushes 
and tubes to dip into pails of calcimine, 
painting the walls, ceilings, doing much car- 
pentry, and generally “chipping in” to dress 
the gallery interior into an attractive new 
place to show. 

The opening group show, with more than 
100 paintings and prints displayed in the sev- 
eral rooms, traversed a variety of art styles, 
moods, and subjects. Among the newcomers 
with promising exhibits were Donald Gelb, 
whose Spanish Fishermen, fearless in its col- 
or, seems an indication that the newer artists 
are immune to “palette-fright,” Genoi Pettit, 
with a serene Mother and Child, and Ethel 
V. Ashton. 

Bernard Steffen, whose paintings will be 
featured during the first three weeks of Octo- 
ber is a product of the newer political econ- 
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omy of art. Studying first at Kansas City Art 
Institute, later with S. MacDonald Wright, 
Boardman Robinson, and Thomas Benton, the 
artist served also with W.P.A. More recently 
he has worked as staff artist for the Resettle- 
ment Administration and in this capacity 
visited many parts of the country. Though he 
is mostly interested in rural subject matter, 
Steffen does not adhere to any regional necessi- 
ties in the matter. Strong broad sweeps of 
land forms, simplified in details, mark his 
work. A rhythm that at times whirlpools with- 
in the picture frame puts his strong Benton 
influence to an individual use. 





Dr. HAaNFsTAENGL “Purcep”: Dr. Eberhard 
Hanfstaengl, German art expert and director 
of the Berlin National Gallery, has become 
one of the victims of Chancellor Hitler’s art 
“purge” and has gone on “vacation.” Dr. 
Hanfstaengl, it is reported, incurred the dis- 
pleasure of Dr. Bernhard Rust, Minister of 
Education and new art director, because he 
displayed modernistic art in the former Crown 
Prince’s palace. Dr. Kurt Karl Eberlein of 
more conservative taste, is his successor. 


London 










The Realm of the Wolves: Cart A. Fattie 


Faille, the Dante of an Animal Kingdom 


THe WESTERN PAINTER, Carl A. Faille, who 
has lived on many a mountain top from Mex- 
ico to Alaska, is bringing his unusual can- 
vases to the Argent Galleries, New York, on 
Oct. 3 to remain for two weeks. The entire 
space at the Argent Galleries will be devoted 
to the mystic creations of Faille’s Mountain 
Dream Cycle, with landscapes included for 
contrast. 

The ten imaginative works of the dream cy- 
cle are the result of a weird dream experi- 
enced by the artist after a terrific thunder- 
storm in Grand Valley, Idaho, near the Teton 
Mountains. That night the dream which he 
interprets produced a series of kaleidoscopic 
images by which he was borne to the land of 
wild animal eternity by a great green giant on 
the head of a thunderbolt. The Thunderbolt, 
which opens the series, is developed in vary- 
ing shades of deep blue with sheets of rain 
and rolling thunder clouds illuminated by 
flashes of colored lightning. 

The journey continues up the processional 
path to the wild animal eternity. Here stars 
are clustered like banks of flowers as the 
deer, elks, wolves and mountain lions move 
slowly on their way. In the third canvas the 
green spirit (with the artist faintly shown by 
his side) reaches the top of a high pinnacle 
overlooking the wild animal realms. Trans- 
parent snakes rise up from the land of visions. 
The Dance of the Black Spirits held more 
terror for Faille than any part of the dream. 
The green giant was 20 times larger than he, 
and the black spirits were even larger. A 
cloud parted and from it rose a monster, 
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mountains high, belching forth fire, and 
around this huge red demon danced the 
savage black spirits. 

Caverns of never ending space are shown in 
the fifth work. Faille dislikes mountain lions 
and so he was disappointed when he learned 
from the giant that they were also going to 
the realm of eternal life with the other ani- 
mals. The Frolic of the Deer sparkles with 
the light of a golden waterfall in which the 
deer found a place of continuous happiness 
leaping in foaming gold. Smoke and mist 
issue from pillars of rock in the turquoise 
land where the wolves had to pass to be 
cleansed of their sins before living in this 
sparkling realm. The wolves howled and re- 
sented the cleansing. 

Revenge is taken on the unrepenting moun- 
tain lions as the giant drops them into the 
burning mouth of a fanged demon snake. 
The cycle ends with the prayer of the giant 
spirits on a bed of huge rocks. A nebulous 
cloud formed from the breath of the green 
giant bore the artist back to this material 
world. 

Faille was a master dyer at the age of 19. 
His technique has been influenced by this 
early experience since he works directly with 
pure color. When he saw his first mountain 
about 25 years ago he could not return to his 
occupation, despite the fact that he belonged 
to the third generation of dyers. And now 
for a quarter of a century he has been 
living the life of a mountain hermit-painter. 
Faille has been approached by several cults 
of mysticism for membership. 


Visitors invited. 


Verboten 


Tue Metropouitan Museum in its role as 
landlord of a large suburban real estate de- 
velopment on Long Island, called Munsey 
Park, has banned the use of modern architec- 
ture, prefers early New England, Georgian, 
and Southern Colonial styles, and permits 
French provincial and the half-timbered Eng- 
lish idioms. Because of their flat roofs, Spanish 
and Italian styles are also unwelcome. 

An item in the New York Herald Tribune 
quoted Charles G. Ramsey, New York archi- 
tect supervising the development, as laying 
down the restrictions for all homes built in 
Munsey Park. The article, however did not 
mention the fact that the owner of Munsey 
Park, formerly the estate of the late Frank 
Munsey, is the Metropolitan Museum. The 
design restrictions originate jointly from the 
architect’s office and the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, Mr. Ramsey told THe Art Dicest. 

“I would have no objection to modern archi- 
tecture if the houses were to be set back 
among trees and shrubbery,” Mr. Ramsey is 
quoted as saying in the Herald Tribune ar- 
ticle. “But to let the bars down for one mod- 
ernistic house would mean more than one ulti- 
mately. To have such homes conspicuously 
placed along a residential thoroughfare would 
be harshly inharmonious with traditional and 
cultural styles. The severe lines of extreme 
cubicles would produce a monotony as deadly 
as a row of factory buildings. The modernistic 
is a style that possesses nothing beautiful in 
itself.” 

A unique feature of the development is 
that all the streets, and lanes are named af- 
ter American painters of former times. Whist- 
ler, Hunt, Sargent, Bellows, and many other 
painters are thus remembered. 





At Rebel Arts 


A selected group of paintings, prints, photo- 
graphs and posters by Federal Art Project 
artists may be seen in the auditorium of 
Rebel Arts, a labor cultural organization at 
6 East 37th St., New York, until Oct. 20. 
The paintings include S. Weinstock’s New 
Jersey Scene, A. Gottlieb’s Gloucester Har- 
bor, T. Haupt’s Washington Square, and End 
of Road by N. Takis. Among the artists rep- 
resented in the graphic section are Kuniyoshi, 
A. Zimenez, Eli di Jacobi and J. Heins. 

Rebel Arts, affiliated nationally with Labor 
Arts, is a cultural auxiliary of labor unions. 
Its activities include a chorus, a_ players’ 
group, a puppet group, and a dancer's group. 





From Courtautt to Boston: William 
George Constable, director for the past four 
years of the Courtault Institute of Art, Lon- 
don, has been appointed curator of paintings 
at the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Mr. Con- 
stable has been professor of art history at 
London University; Slade professor of fine 
arts at Cambridge; the Sidney Jones lec- 
turer in Fine Arts at Liverpool University; 
and, from 1923-28, assistant director of the 
National Gallery, London. He has published 
many studies in art and was recently awarded 
a Leverhulme Research Fellowship. He will 
not take up his Boston post until March, 1938. 
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Fair Decorators 


As construction on the 1939 New York 
World’s Fair gets underway the number of 
painting and sculpture commissions increase. 
Appointments thus far include 14 to sculp- 
tors and 11 to mural painters, with many new 
names appearing in the lists. Following is a 
list of artists now on the staff of the Board 
of Design and the commissions they hold. 

Mural painters: Dunbar Beck, to decorate 
the business administration building; Henry 
Billings, motor transport building; Pierre 
Bourdelle, food building; Francis Scott Brad- 
ford, electrical production building; Carlo 
Ciampaglia, food building; Andre Durenceau, 
means of production building; Julian E. Garn- 
sey, mural painting consultant; James Owen 
Mahoney, hall of communications; Hildreth 
Meiere, welfare building; Ernest C. Peixotto; 
Eugene Savage, hall of communications; John 
Sitton, business administration building; and 
John Scott Williams, shelter building. 

Sculptors appointed to the staff are: A. 
Edmond Amateis, to decorate the welfare 
building; Gaetano Cecere, shelter building; 
James Earle Fraser, to design the 68-foot sta- 
tue of George Washington to stand in the 
Central Mall; Leo Friedlander, to do four 
figures symbolizing “Freedom” on the Central 
Mall; Joseph Kiselewski, business administra- 
tion building; Lee Lawrie, sculpture consul- 
tant; Paul Manship, to do groups, “Day” and 
“Night,” and figures of “Three Fates,” dec- 
orating the Sundial on Main Mall; Joseph E. 
Renier, hall of communications; Carl L. 
Schmitz, means of production building; George 
Holurn Snowden, electrical production build- 
ing; Albert Stewart, designer of high relief 
figure, “Spirit of the Fair” (reproduced, THe 
Art Dicest, cover, May Ist, 1937). 





Design Workshop Moves 


Ralph M. Pearson’s Design Workshop, for- 
merly at 69 Bank Street, New York, has 
moved uptown this year to the 14th floor of 
1860 Broadway at 6lst Street, overlooking a 
panorama of Central Park, Columbus Circle, 
Broadway and the Hudson River. The course 
given by mail which Mr. Pearson inaugu- 
rated last year enrolled 72 students in 28 
states and has proved successful enough to 
continue on a much broader basis. 

The mail course for this year will be 
an analysis of important contemporary art 
creations in painting, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. It will include critical studies of 
the Orozco murals at Dartmouth, the mur- 
als and sculpture of Rockefeller Center, the 
new Benton murals at Kansas City, and 
many W. P. A. projects. The initial study, 
an appraisal of Rockefeller Center art, will 
be sent out free to anyone on request. 





A Course 1n Styiinc: Lois Gordon, former 
stylist for Vogue, has joined the faculty of 
the Chicago Academy of Fine Arts, which has 
just opened its 36th school year. She will con- 
duct a course in “styling” in connection with 
the “dress art department.” Other new in- 
structors are Wellington J. Reynolds, who will 
teach a life class, and Leslie Michaelson, in 
painting and illustration. 
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Modern French Feature New York Auction 


MoperN FRENCH PAINTINGS will occupy an 
important part in the auction sale which the 
American Art Association-Anderson Galleries 
have scheduled for the evening of Oct. 21, 
comprising the collections of the late Sara 
Stern, the late Altha C. Beaufort and other 
property. Included will be a Degas ballet 
pastel, two “human interest” Forains in oil, 
a Toulouse-Lautrec circus group, a Corsican 
scene by Utrillo, a Derain head, a Vuillard 
portrait and a pair of figure paintings by 
Redon. French works of older schools in- 
clude a characteristic Bouguereau, and a 
Bonaventure de Bar Féte Champétre. 

Two of the most interesting Dutch works 
are Interior with Young Woman and Officer 
at Wine by Quiryn G. van Brekelenkam and 
Tavern Scene by Ostade. Most distinguished 
of the British portraits is a Gainsborough 
Portrait of a Gentleman, and a sporting sub- 
ject by Stubbs, showing The Black Arabian 
at pasture. American landscapes include Wy- 
ant’s Mountain Pasture, Inness’ The Brook, 
Montclair and Glimpse of the Lake, and 
scenes by Murphy and Blakelock. 

Concurrently with this painting sale will 
be sales of jewelry, Chinese porcelains and 
other Oriental objects of art from the estates 
of Altha C. Beaufort and the late Harriet 
C. Messervy. Furniture, Georgian silver and 
other appointments for interiors from the 
estates of Harriet C. Messervy, Sara Stern, 
Altha C. Beaufort and others will go under 


the hammer the afternoons of Oct. 7, 8 and 
9. On Oct. 15 the Harry Hillyer Brigham 
collection of fine old American glass, rich 
in Stiegel and Stiegel-type pieces, will be 
dispersed. The following day American fur- 
niture from the collection of Mrs. Lewis 
Simpson Conant, notable for fine pieces in 
mahogany, will be sold. 





Sally Ryan Makes Debut 


Sally Ryan, 21-year-old sculptor and 
granddaughter of Thomas Fortune Ryan, fa- 
mous American financier who died in 1928, 
will have her first New York exhibition at 
the Marie Sterner Galleries from Oct. 18 to 
Nov. 1. Miss Ryan has been working in 
Europe during the past four years and has 
done portrait studies of Paul Robeson, Val 
Gielgud, Victor Cazalet and Geoffrey Vick- 
ers, as well as several popular negress models. 

Miss Ryan has been exhibiting since she 
was 16. After three months’ study she had 
a painting accepted by the Toronto Royal 
Academy of Arts, using the name of Leigh 
Teck to mislead the jury against the set prin- 
ciple of accepting work by students. Laurette, 
the head of a Martinique negress, was shown 
at the Grand Palais Spring Salon in Paris in 
1934, and the following year attracted notice 
at the Royal Academy in London. Following 
her show at the Sterner Galleries, she will 
exhibit in Toronto and Montreal. 
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Bouguereau, Bonaventure de 
Bar and Gabriel Jacques de 
Saint-Aubin are represented 
among the French works of 
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Also included are interesting 
Dutch works, British portraits, 
and, among the fine Ameri- 
can landscapes, examples by 
Wyant, Inness, Murphy and 
Blakelock. 
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Kisling of Paris 


BRILLIANTLY COLORFUL and yet vaguely mel- 
ancholic oil paintings by Moise Kisling, Pari- 
sian contemporary, will provide a one man 
show at the Findlay Galleries, New York, from 
October 4 to 30. The artist’s work, which has 
not been seen in a group in this country for 
several years, will then journey to Chicago 
and Kansas City to be exhibited by the same 
firm. Figures and portraits make up the bulk 
of the work with a few still lifes and land- 
scapes included. 


Friend and inspirational heir of Modigliani, 
Kisling has been an intimate in the circle 
of School of Paris painters since he left his 
native Cracow for Paris, and for French citi- 
zenship. He was born in 1891 and received 
his formal art training in the Cracow Acad- 
emy under Pankiewiez, an enthusiast for both 
Renoir and Cézanne. He was only 19 when 
he went to Paris to join wholeheartedly the 
new movement of “Modernism.” 

Kisling is a painter of women. His ideal, 
in his own words, is to paint well. Ideas? He 
shrugs. “I have none.” Without consciously 
pursuing an idea, however, Kisling expresses 
in his paintings a faint melancholia that set- 
tles in the sad and sometimes limp subjects 
of many of his portraits, such as the demure 
Jacqueline, or the Portrait of a Young Boy. 
High-keyed color controlled by a strong sense 
for draughtsmanship gives his work a sound 
basis in reality that mingles strangely with 
the longing content. 

“It is on a solid foundation of the academic,” 
writes C. J. Bulliet in the catalogue foreword, 
“that Kisling constructs his fantasies. He holds 
his creative impulses in firm leash. Like 
Modigliani, he excels in the painting of wo- 
men. But his women are not feverish like the 
Italian’s. They are outwardly stolid, but the 
observer senses in them the furnaces of sombre 
passion.” 

While in Montparnasse, Kisling met Kiki 
the famous queen of the School of Paris 
models, and one of the outstanding canvases in 
the Findlay exhibition is a semi-nude study 
of this exotic personality (see cover of this 
issue). Strong in color, with smouldering pas- 
sages in the dark background, the picture is 
stronger still in its realization of weight and 
bulk. Maurice Raynal, in his estimate of 
Kisling, finds a “delicate despondency” which 
the artist challenges by investing his work 
with the “subtlest tones of his delicious pal- 
ette.” 

“Often,” adds the critic, “he laughs lest 
he weep.” 





A Peaceful Mexico 


Landscapes painted in old Mexico, Arizona 
and New Mexico make up the New York 
exhibition of Wendell Jones, Woodstock artist, 
on view at the Walker Galleries until October 
9. These canvases differ from the artist’s pop- 
ular conception of Southern scenes. Soft sun- 
fight rests on the quiet Mexican streets as 
natives and an occasional burro wander list- 
iessly about. With the exception of one or two 
works, the Jones skies are a brilliant porce- 
lainous blue. 

The scattered figures, sketchily brushed in, 
bring a note of passiveness to the composition. 


Exhibition of Paintings 
Vv 


in the N. Y. Public Library of Columbia 
University, 114th Street and Broadway 
Tuesday, Oct. 5 to Monday, Nov. 15 
Open 10 to 6 daily - Open Tuesdays until 9 P. M. 
Closed Saturday afternoons 








Prof. William Stern: 
ARTHUR KAUFMANN 


He Offered His Life 


THe GERMAN PAINTER, Arthur Kaufmann, 
who fought on the other side during the 
World War, will have his first American 
showing at the Marie Sterner Galleries, New 
York, from Oct. 4 to 18. Faces and figures 
interest Kaufmann and these he paints with 
enough authentic detail to express the per- 
sonality of the sitter. Clothes seem to be as 
important a part as the sitter’s attitude, as 
may be seen in the striking work Contempo- 
raries of 1926. The canvas is crowded with 
13 intent and rather determined looking 
painters gathered together in a studio, among 
whom may be recognized Otto Dix, Gert 
Wollheim, Jankel Adler and Schwesig. All 
laughter has disappeared from the earth, and 
life facing them is a serious and bitter 
battle. Kaufmann tells all of this and at the 
same time makes each person a distinct fea- 
ture in the work. The central figure is 
“Mother Eye,” friend of artists and the most 
painted woman at that time in Germany. 

Included among the portraits will be a 
1936 study of the late George Gershwin, and 
the sparkling-eyed Prof. William Stern, whose 
goatee is brushed in with the impressionistic 
fervor of Van Gogh. Still life compositions 
will round out the display. 

At one time Kaufmann worked for two 
years in London as a “lightning caricaturist” 
on variety stages, swiftly sweeping in a face 
while the audience gasped. His art studies 
were continued in Italy where the strong 
color harmonies and honest simplicity of the 
early renaissance painters made a deep im- 
pression on him. The World War interrupted 
his career. Later as president of “Junges 
Rheinland,” he organized and directed the 
first post-war International exhibit in Ger- 
many in 1922. In 1927 Kaufmann organized 
the largest German art exhibition for a 
quarter of a century, and in 1929 was made 
Professor of Applied Art at the Dusseldorf 
Academy. Despite the fact that he had offered 
his life to his native land, he was discharged 
from his duties as‘ being “non-Aryan.” Now 
he plans to settle in America. 
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Speaker Byrns 


Etta SopHonispa HercesHemMer, Nashville 
artist and descendant of Charles Willson Peale, 
whose portraits of Washington are among 
the treasures of the White House, has been 
given the $2,500 commission .prize for her 
posthumous portrait of the late Joseph W. 
Byrns, former speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. The picture, done in competition 
with other painters at the invitation of the 
present speaker, William B. Bankhead of Ala- 
bama, will hang in the speaker’s lobby as the 
official portrait of the former legislator. Byrns, 
a resident of Nashville, died in June 1936. 

After the announcement of the competi- 
tion last May, Miss Hergesheimer started her 
work by studying all the available photographs 
of the dead man. She spent two months of 
preparation before actually working on the 
canvas. No one picture was adequate, so the 
portrait had to be composed from six of the 
which 
showed Byrns sitting in a chair did not show 
the lines of the body clearly enough to re- 
produce, so the artist posed the speaker’s son, 


best likenesses. One photograph 
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Joseph W. Byrns: 
E. SopHonisBA HERGESHEIMER 


Charles 
Willson Peale, founder of the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Miss Hergesheimer 
is a sixth cousin to the President, having the 
Eleanor 
Roosevelt, the President’s wife. She is also a 
relative of Joseph Hergesheimer, the novelist. 
Sophonisba was the first name of her great- 
grandmother, the daughter of Peale, who 
named her, as he did all of his children, after 
a painter. Sophonisba is the name of an Ital- 
ian woman portrait painter of the 16th cen- 





APPLETON & COX, Ine. 


Color reproductions of American paintings, 
so difficult to get 10 years ago, are becoming 
more available to students of art. A new port- 
folio issued by the American Federation of 
Arts called American Artists in Color Repro- 
duction ($8.00) contains 14 works most of 
which are by contemporary artists. The selec- 
tion was made by the editors of the Maga- 
zine of Art and the plates first appeared in 
that publication. An experimental arrange- 
ment is being made, whereby the living artists 
represented are sharing in the proceeds from 
the sales. 

The following pictures, reproduced with 
remarkable veracity, are included: Brick- 
yards, Haverstraw, by Henry Varnum Poor; 
First Show at Two, by Henry G. Keller; 
Bathers of Miramar, Mexico, by Millard 
Sheets; Turtle Pond, by Winslow Homer; 
Portrait of a Man, by Franklin Watkins; 
Still Life, Flowers, by Maurice Sterne; Old 
Woman with Cat, by George Luks; Farm 
Near Weston, by Edward Bruce; Manhattan 
Waterfront, by Ernest Fiene; Still Life with 
Desert Plant, by Henry Lee McFee; Farm in 
Maine, by Leon Kroll; Telegraph Pole, by 
Charles E. Burchfield; Main Street, by Ed- 
ward Hopper; The Oarsman, by Thomas 
Eakins. 





Van Loon and Others 


Gayety and a swift imagination enliven the 
pen and ink drawings and decorative water 
colors of Hendrik Van.Loon, philosopher and 
author, whose work is being shown publicly 
for the first time at the Ferargil Galleries, 
New York, through Oct. 14. Van Loon, most 
famous for his book on Rembrandt Van Ryn, 
has been illustrating his own works since 
1917. The exhibition consists mostly of illus- 
trations from his recently published book 
“The Arts,” and rapidly sketched notations 
made during the author’s trip around the 
world in 1934. 

The tenth annual exhibition of early Ameri- 
can paintings also opens the winter activities 
at the Ferargil Galleries. These strong and 
fortright canvases of the little trained Ameri- 
can painters are softened by the refined in- 
fluence of West, Copley, Neagle and Sully, 
who went to London to study. Works by these 
important painters are also included, as well 
as representative canvases by W. M. Prior, 
John Francis, Ralph Earl, Ethan Allen Green- 
wood, Gilbert Stuart, Emanuel Leutze, Charles 
Peale Polk, C. A. Knowles and Jacob Eicholtz. 





REMEMBERING A Great Composer: A por- 
trait of Stephen Foster by his contemporary, 
Thomas Hicks, has been contributed by the 
A. W. Mellon Educational and Charitable 
Trust to the new Stephen Foster Memorial 
at the University of Pittsburgh. The Memo- 
tial consists of a $500,000 building with an 
auditorium, and smaller buildings containing 
manuscripts, first editions, notebooks and 
other Fosteriana. The gift of the Hicks por- 
trait is one of the first of such gifts to be 
made by the Mellon organization. 


Print Collectors! 


Unusually fine woodcut study 
of Lincoin by Vanderplank. 
On Japanese paper. Print 
size 6” x 8”. Mounted, 
with 2 in. margin. Each 
print numbered and signed 
by the artist. Number lim- 


ited. Order now. Price 
$3.00. 


The Print Studio 
42 East Superior Street 
Chicago, til. 
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Donatello’s Studio, a ‘‘Peep-Show’”’ by Lorado Taft, seuiptor. 


Seven other subjects still available, 
either in sets or separately. Designed for 
art museums, high schools, etc. Very rea- 
sonable prices as estate must be settled. 


Write for descriptions and terms to 


MARY H. WEBSTER, Secretary 
6016 Ingleside Ave. Chicago, Hl. 
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Woman Looking from a Window: 
Paut Sienac (French, 1863-1935) 


Sired by Goya 

LirHocrapHy is being accorded historical 
displays concurrently in two of the nation’s 
art centers, Boston, reported elsewhere in this 
issue, and Chicago, where an exhibition of 
80 prints at the Art Institute affords a survey 
of the development of lithography in France 
as a vital medium of artistic expression dur- 
ing the 19th century. 

Earliest of the Chicago exhibits is The 
Idler by Pierre Guerin and dating from 1816. 
With little depth of tone, strreotyped in sub- 
ject and treatment, its importance rests solely 
on its antiquity. Also from this first decade 
of lithography as an independent art are 
The Boxers by Gericault, The Mounted Arab 
by Gros and The English Travelers by Carle 
Vernet. Tightly drawn and limited to surface 
tones, they all possess a feeling of timidity 
in the face of a strange medium. 

With the publication of Goya’s Bulls of 
Bordeaux, according to Dorothy Stanton of 
the Art Institute staff, “the tentative period 
of lithography was over. Goya in these com- 
pletely modern inventions encompassed all 
that of which lithography has been capable 
in freedom and in power.” Delacroix’s /I- 
lustrations to Faust of 1828 indicate the 
French debt to Goya. Daumier and Gavarni., 
who are memorable for their social comments 
which appeared first as cartoons in the daily 
papers, hold important places in the Chicago 
show. Courbet, who, with Fantin-Latour and 
Manet, was one of the few artists to use the 
medium during the 1850-1860 decade, when 
it had fallen into artistic disfavor because 
of its commercial popularity, is represented 
by his notable Portrait of Jean Journet. Ma- 
net’s lithographs, many of them published in 
numbers only after his death in 1883, show, 
as in The Execution of Emperor Maximilian, 
the ever active influence of Goya. 


“Toward the eighties,” writes Miss Stanton, 
“Odilon Redon began to transmit his strange 
dreams to the lithographic stone which yielded 
him prints that are as great a revelation to 
the 20th century as Goya’s were to the 19th. 
Notable in this latter part of the century 
are Cézanne’s large color lithograph of The 
Bathers, and the lithographs of Degas, Renoir 
and Signac, in which their common interest 
in light leads to ends as different as their 


points of view.” Paul Signac, who, along 
with Seurat, carried impressionism to its ul- 
timate extreme of broken color, is particu- 
larly well represented by Woman Looking 
From a Window, recently purchased for the 
Albert Roullier Memorial Collection. 

“It is, however,” concludes Miss Stanton, 
“the acid Toulouse-Lautrec who dominates 
the closing years of the nineteenth century, 
laying bare with his tireless crayon the pat- 
tern of the Paris demi-monde.” 





From Eight Countries 

With a roster of nine contemporary art- 
ists from eight different European countries. 
the East River Gallery, New York, opens its 
season Oct. 12, with a group show lasting 
through the month. Predominently abstract, 
the exhibition will comprise 26 paintings by 
Josef Albers, German; Herbert Bayer, Aus- 
trian; Serge Brignoni, Italian; Wassily Kan- 
dinsky, Polish; Paul Klee, Swiss; Henry 
Moore, English; Francis Picabia, Spanish; 
Arpad Szenes, Portuguese; and Julian Trevel- 
yan, English. The paintings were assembled 
through the summer in Eurepe by Miss Mari- 
an Willard, founder and director of the gal- 
lery. 

The initial exhibition is intended to strike 
the keynote of the gallery’s spirit and policy 
for the coming year. Contemporary work in the 
Bauhaus tradition and imaginative and anec- 
dotal abstract work such as represented by many 
of the above names will be actively fostered, 
whether the artists are American or foreign. 
The gallery will attempt also to seek out 
contemporary Americans known or unknown, 
who are expressing themselves in this and 
similar idioms. It will continue its policy of 
low price rentals on all pictures. 





Her ““Candid-Palette” 


Character studies by Isa Neuhaus, a young 
artist known in Denmark and Greece and 
now making her initial bow in America, are 
being shown until Oct. 7 at the new quarters 
of the Georgette Passedoit Gallery, New York. 
Miss Passedoit reopens this season at 121 
East 57th Street, closer to the center of art 
exhibitions than her former location on 62nd 
Street. 

Not caricature and yet not strictly por- 
traiture, Miss Neuhaus’ work falls into a 
category between the two. Well known per- 
sonalities are abstracted into areas of color 
that vibrate in tune with their character. 
Frank Crowningshield calls them “candid- 
palette portraits,’ and since he himself is 
the subject in one of the pictures, repre- 
sented with an exploring profile and in high 
priest attire, the label ought to be authorita- 
tive. Gertrude Lawrence, Mayor La Guardia, 
Bishop Manning, Leslie Howard as Hamlet, 
Pierre Matisse and Nicholas Murray Butler 
are among the characters set down. Some are 
smug, some solemn, some gay, some picayune 
—whatever, they are caught in an unlabored 
manner. 





A Museum Course in “Movies”: A course 
on the history, aesthetic, and technique of the 
motion picture will be given this year by the 
Museum of Modern Art Film Library for the 
department of fine arts, Columbia University. 
John E. Abbott, director, and Miss Iris Barry, 
curator of the library, will be assisted in pre- 
senting the course by Paul Rotha, English 
producer and writer on the cinema. Mr. Rotha 
and Mr. Abbott are collaborating in New 
York on the production of a documentary film 
devoted to the changing technique of the 
motion picture. 
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African With Spear: 
BERTHOLD ORDNER 


More than Optical 


“We BLIND can compete with the sighted as 
there are many with eyes who do not see.” 
Thus Berthold Ordner, a blind Viennese whose 
wire sculptures have attracted notice in pro- 
fessional art circles banishes the dispair from 
an affliction. A group of Ordner sculptures on 
display at the Newhouse Galleries until Oc- 
tober 30 prove spiritually if not scientifically 
that sight is more than optical—that is it is 
in the mind, the soul, and at the finger tips. 

Ordner lost his sight as the result of a 
nervous breakdown that followed his service 
as an Austrian soldier in the World War and 
a rather meteoric career in banking. He was 
born in 1889 the son of a goldsmith who urged 
him to go into business instead of the hapless 
struggle of an artist. Ordner prepared for 
business but art would out and all spare time 
was spent in the museums,-and studying. 

With the loss of his sight ten years ago the 
whole active world seemed closed to Ordner. 
He then turned to his boyhood longing to be 
an artist and in wire sculpture he found the 
perfect medium for expression. A whole new 
world opened to him. Out of wire he created 
men, animals, dragons and other subjects 
drawn from a richly imaginative life. When 
he works his only tools are pincers and wire 
of various thicknesses. Before beginning a 
work he conceives it fully and then forms 
with the wire the picture in his imagination. 

“At first,” he writes, “I draw the contours. 
By this, the size and dimensions are indi- 
cated. As with drawing, so also in my work, 
the contour is the basis for the execution. 
When it is correctly made, I proceed to form 
exactly its breadth. The whole thing is done 
first in the rough, then the muscles, joints, 
and other details are put in. When all this is 
done, I pass on to underlining still more 
thoroughly the movement of my figures. What 
I mean by movement is that a horse must be 
rearing with fright, or the dragon wounded to 
death. It is not sufficient that my swordsman 
be correct in proportions; he must lunge for- 
ward. I am not content when death rides on 
his horse—he must mow with his scythe as he 
rides.” 

Thus he creates his fascinating sculptures, 
happy in his adoption of a medium he has 
made his own. “The greatest suffering,” Ord- 
ner once wrote, “lies in inactivity.” 
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Exit the “Faun Era” 


PusLic TASTE is improving, declared Wil- 
liam Zorach, sculptor and painter, in a lec- 
ture at a symposium on contemporary art at 
Columbia University. The advance he at- 
tributed to the Federal Art Project, which 
Zorach described as “truly the greatest cul- 
tural development in American history.” Con- 
tinuing government sponsorship of art is 
needed if the present movement towards 
higher standards is to endure, pointed out 
Zorach, who is represented by sculpture in 
the new Post Office and Department of Justice 
buildings in Washington. 

“Sculpture in America in the past 25 years 
has gone through a period of revitalization,” 
he said. “There has been a distinct movement 
among the younger men towards a more honest 
approach in art. In the past, sculpiure in 
America has reached a very sickly and low 
level and the most dominant characteristic 
was exemplified in what is termed today the 
‘frog and faun’ era, and the ‘doughboy and 
sunbonnet’ racket, offsprings of the Rogers 
groups, those commercial little figure groups 
produced by the thousands after the Civil 
War. Today we are at the beginning of what 
I feel holds a great future for a truly Ameri- 
can sculpture as exemplified in the work of 
men and women like Lachaise, Nadelman, 
Sterne, Scarvaglione, Gross, Malderelli, Na- 
kian, Horn, Harkavy, Brown, Warneke, Kriss 
and Noguchi. 

“Sculpture has a definite relationship to 
architecture. A combination of a good archi- 
tect and a good sculpture could create a won- 
der of artistic beauty. But sad to say, this 
combination is seldom, if ever, found. In the 
future I am sure there is going to be a 
greater and closer collaboration between ar- 
chitect, sculptor and painter at the very con- 
ception of a project instead of the usual ar- 
rangement where the sculptor and mural 
painter are called in to decorate a few niches 
after a building is completed.” 

“Sculptors today are much more keenly in- 
terested in early examples of Greek sculpture 
than in later more highly developed periods 
of Greek art. All primitive sculpture has had 
a tremendous influence on modern art. The 
decadence of the 18th and 19th century art 
caused a reaction, and artists turned to the 
primitive and early arts for a revitalizing in- 
fluence. 

“Sculptors of integrity are not interested 
in competing with trinkets, ash trays and book 
ends; and manufacturers of such objects are 
interested only in large quantity production. 
Some altruistic person has yet to appear to 
help finance the manufacture and distribution 
of sculptural reproductions. There is a great 
field for this sort of thing. 

“Sculpture is an art very closely related to 
the kind of exaltation one gets from grand 
music. Sculpture belongs in its natural set- 
ting out-of-doors, in parks, for instance, where 
it can reach the greatest number of people.” 





Free Courses at METROPOLITAN: The pro- 
gram of free courses and gallery talks given 
annually at the Metropolitan Museum has 
been expanded for the coming season to allow 
more working people to attend courses con- 
secutively on Sundays only. In addition to the 
usual courses and gallery talks, innovations 
for the new year include a history of art 
course embodied in tours of the collections; 
a Sunday course in design; one on “The 
Artist and Society;” and a Saturday course 
in the development of furniture styles. A bro- 
chure describing the courses may be had by 
writing Huger Elliott, Educational Director, 
Metropolitan Museum, New York. 
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Fortune from an 
Asiatic Mountainsi 


Steel Vault guards Devoe's *10,000 treasure 
of ‘first pick Siberian Sable Bristle 


ARK AVENUE never saw expen- 
sive furs any finer than the 
choice sables selected to go into 
Devoe Brushes. We pay a premi- 
um to get the best—first pick of 
special shipments from Siberia. 
Fussy? Of course. Devoe is 
critical of its materials. For Devoe 
craftsmen, many with over a quar- 
ter century of service, would not 
feel they could do justice to their 
art with anything but the best. 
So in Devoe Brushes you find 
the finest materials—the greatest 
craftsmanship—that money can 
buy. You find brushes that hold 
their taper better, brushes that are 
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responsive and that last, brushes 
that are ready to express your 
most subtle ideas. 

Good brushes like these are a 
great satisfaction. And you'll find 
they are not expensive. Next time 
you visit your art supply store, buy 


some. 

















WRITE FOR FREE COLOR CARD 
AND PRICE LISTS 


Devoe’s line of artists’ materi- 
als is complete: colors in oil, 
water colors, tempera, char- 
coal—and all accessories. For 
information and prices write: 
Devoe & Raynotps Co., INc. 
1 West 47th St, N. Y., N. Y. 


MAKERS OF 
FINE BRUSHES 


Devoe Also Makes 
a Complete Line of 
Artists’ Materials 


Chrysler, Collector 


[Continued from page 11} 

stract elements, while imitative paintings are 
composed of natural elements. A composition 
must have color, line, and design, and some 
critics also include light, shade, and balance. 
These are the purities in art, and the employ- 
ment of them in imitative painting necessar- 
ily makes use of them in an abortive manner, 
since such painting must resemble objects, 
and to do so, it must make these purities un- 
dergo a change. 

“All invention is a creative result. Painting 
is the invention of artists. Invention is basic- 
ally technical. It strives, not toward the imi- 
tation of natural objects, as in doing so it 
would adulterate itself by resemblance, but 
rather toward the creation of original objects. 
Its evolution and development are from its 
technical basis. 

“In literature this technical basis is lan- 
guage, form, sentence structure, punctuation, 
inference, innuendo, etc. In music it is 
rhythm, pitch, intensity, repetition, harmony, 
counterpoint, etc., and it is these technical 
bases in literature and music that have lib- 
erated them from the common, inclusive, ar- 
tistic expression into their own individual art 
form, distinguishing them with intellectual 
importance. 

“The perfection of the intellectual is these 
technical bases from which all subsequent in- 
ventions develop into examples of an indi- 
vidual art form. The antithesis of the techni- 
cal basis is resemblance or imitation, just as 
the antithesis of resemblance or imitation is 
abstraction. 

“In art the unadulterated forms are its tech- 
nical basis and, while in abstraction its art 
may not be directly obvious, the technical 
basis, namely, color, line, design, light, shade, 
and balance must be, and it is through a 
knowledge of this technical basis that we can 
arrive at an understanding of its application 
in abstract painting. 

“After this intellectual conception of the 
artistic technical basis is assimilated and 
handed down, these inherited principles form 
themselves into an emotional or intuitive art. 
Thus there are the two approaches to an 
artistic endeavor, the technical or intellec- 
tual and the inheritance of the technical or 
intellectual which becomes the emotional or 
intuitive. 

“The abstract approach is the structural, 
the geometrical, the classical—the intellec- 
tual; the emotional or intuitive approach is 
the organic, the decorative, the romantic— 
the inheritance of the intellectual.” 





NationaL AcAaDEMyY ANNUAL: The winter 
exhibition of the National Academy of Design 
will be omitted again this year. The 113th 
Annual will be held as usual in the Spring 
and dates and information will be issued by 
the academy later. 
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Portrait Study: Atsert Reuss 
(Contemporary German) 


THE PRINT MAKERS: 
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J Le Boutique de Delpech: Carte Vernet (French, 1758-1836) 


Lent by W. G. Russell Aller 


Boston Museum to Stage an Impressive Survey of Lithography 


As A SECOND GESTURE in honor of its jubilee 
year the Print Department of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts will open the museum’s 
fall season with an impressive survey of litho- 
graphs, beginning Oct. 7 and remaining for 
three months. From the museum’s collection 
of 10,000 lithographs, Henry P. Rossiter, cura- 
tor of prints, has selected 500 examples for 
display. Three hundred additional loan items 
will make this one of the most extensive lithog- 
raphy exhibitions to be held in America. 
Choices have been confined almost wholly to 
originals, the reproductive lithographs pro- 
duced in such large numbers in the 19th cen- 
tury being represented by only six examples. 

The beginnings of lithography, an acciden- 
tal discovery of the German amateur actor 
and playwright, Senefelder, date from 1798. 
At first this new discovery was taken up only 
by amateurs, but the appeal of the medium 
soon became universal and professional art- 
ists started to make general use of it. Through- 
out the exhibition names of important artists 
of the 19th and 20 centuries will appear. No 
other graphic medium affords such a variety 
of techniques nor such range in choice of sub- 
ject matter. As will be noted in the exhibition 
the play of imagination, the forces of reason 
and of emotion, as expressed in human ex- 
perience in the past century, are mirrored in 
numerous forms. 

A selection of masterpieces of all periods 


Worry???? 


Do you worry every time you 
ship your works of art? If you 
do, why not let Budworth do 
your packing for you. Bud- 
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will be assembled in the two large upper gal- 
leries. Each print for one reason or another 
has justified its right to be included. The 
ground floor suite of five galleries will show 
the beginnings of lithography in lands where 
the art early gained a foothold and some 
recognition. One gallery will be devoted to 
America, one to England, one to Germany, 
and two to France. It was in France that 
lithography received its warmest reception and 
where it made the greatest early progress. 
Like a rising tide French painters and 
draughtsmen of reputation turned seriously to 
this new medium. They experimented cease- 
lessly, gained greater control over their mate- 
rials. For a quarter of a century or longer 
they poured out an immense number of prints, 
many of which have now come to be regarded 
as prized examples. 

Professionals became increasingly adept in 
the technique of lithography, a skill which 
they applied to the reproduction of paintings. 
The growing number of lithographic establish- 
ments found this a profitable field to exploit, 
just as earlier the never-ending stream of 
“Albums” had proved to be a golden one. 
Projects were formed for the wholesale trans- 
lation of pictures. The professionals who did 
the bulk of this work were by no means in- 
ferior artists, but eventually their work be- 
came formalized and not a little mechanical. 
Seen in the mass, it soon palls. With a few 
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notable exceptions lithography as an original 
art ceased to be practised in France after 
1840. It remained for a new generation of 
artists with adventuring minds to bring it to 
life again. The same held true for England, 
Germany and America. 

The earliest lithograph is German, by John 
André, friend and partner of Senefelder, who 
founded with him a lithographic establish- 
ment at Offenbach. It dates from about 1799, 
and is a slight design for an octavo sheet of 
music. Executed scratchily in pen, it bears 
little resemblance to lithography as it is 
known today. Among the first attempts made 
in England, where Senefelder went in 1800 
with Philip André, brother of John, to secure 
a patent, are landscapes by Richard Cooper 
dated 1802, and further specimens by Havelle, 
Joseph Orme (printed in colors), Laporte, 
Pyne, Redman, Singleton and West. Lithog- 
raphy was not wholeheartedly received into 
the polite circle of the fine arts in England 
and for many years was made to use the ser- 
vant’s entrance. Consequently it often saw 
more of trade and tradesmen than of art and 
artists, although a number of the latter em- 
ployed their talents to make it respected. 

Quite a few royal amateurs took up the 
stone, including the exiled Duc de Montpen- 
sier, brother of Louis Philippe; the Baron 
Vivant Denon and the Baron Crepy Le Prince. 

[Please turn to page 24] 
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Slope Mine: Harry Sternserc (Drawing) 


Sternberg Goes to the Mines and the Mills 


LIFE AMONG THE WORKERS in the coal fields 
and steel plants of Pennsylvania has been re- 
corded by Harry Sternberg in an exhibition 
of drawings and lithographs at the Keppel 
Galleries, New York, until Oct. 9. A somber 
intensity is instilled in Sternberg’s dark toned 
studies. Even simple truths take on a melan- 
choly meaning. These mining towns as Stern- 
berg sees them are most interesting at dawn 
with the first rays of daylight casting sharp 
lights on the faces of the workers, or with 
rain slanting on an abandoned mine or a 
squalid street. 

An empty shack nestling beneath an awk- 
ward man-made hill, night scenes around a 
blast furnace, underground tunnels and close- 
ups of giant machinery against the sky are 
favorite themes. As if to keep in tone with 
the smoke and grim, and the somber aspect 
of the town, Sternberg develops his work in 
a lowered key. Dark patches of shadows are 
relieved by distributed lights, while distant 
smoke stacks and threatening clouds form 
patterns against a dull sky. One lithograph is 
a composite building up of the most char- 
acteristic portions of the town. A foreground 
of crosses and tombstones runs into a row of 
mining shacks and a saloon, which in turn 
blends into a Gothic-like church. 

At first Sternberg found the miners and 
their families romantic subjects to portray. 
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“Faces with strange deep blue marks pitted 
in the skin, men with fingers missing, with 
stumps of arms and legs, women with tired 
gaunt faces, thin barefooted children in over- 
alls. . . . But then I realized that bare feet 
and patched overalls meant no money for 
decent clothes. The interesting lines in the 
womens’ faces were worn with patient stoical 
waiting for their men to come home from 
the pits. Something more had to be gotten 
into the deep-socketed eyes, the sunken 
cheeks, the lips drawn back from the teeth, 
when short gasping breath tells of miner’s 
asthma, the dread silicosis caused by coal 
dust in the lungs. 


“The black mysterious tunnel mouth straddled 
with the iron structure of the shaft road, the 
empty coal cars rolling in and full ones roll- 
ing out on the narrow gauge track pulled by 
squat little mine mules, all made a fine de- 
sign. . . . I watched the men working in the 
breasts, huge domed chambers cut out in the 
coal veins, digging holes with eight foot 
heavy iron hand drills, tamping in the dyna- 
mite, setting the time fuses, and shooting the 
blasts. Everywhere was beauty—Rembrandt- 
esque black and white, abstract patterns of 
tunnel shapes, a thousand cubistic forms in 
the walls of black blasted coal. The sure 
slow movements of the miners were breath- 
takingly stirring.” 





Tue New York Pustic Liprary Septem- 
ber Bulletin lists 43 newly acquired mono- 
graphs and oeurvre-catalogues on print mak- 
ers and their prints. 
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Lithography 

[Continued from page 23] 

By Princess Charlotte Bonaparte, who spent 
some months in retirement with her father, 
Joseph Napoleon, ex-king of Naples, in Bor- 
dentown, N. J., there is a fine portrait of the 
mother of Napoleon I. 

From Switzerland two early works are 
shown, one by Heinrich Lips, about 1810. 
Other items of interest are an early Italian 
portrait, sketches by Emperor ‘Franz Joseph of 
Austria, an example by Trentsenky of Vienna, 
two animated scenes by the Russian painter 
Orlowsky, and a Japanese lithograph of 1879 
—not the earliest, but within 20 vears of the 
establishing of lithography in Japan and 
executed by a pupil of the first Japanese 
lithographer. 

Representing this country, accepted leader 
today in the field of lithographer, are two 
landscapes by Bass Otis made in 1819 for the 
Analectic Magazine, considered by Mr. Ros- 
siter as the first American lithographs which 
possess artistic qualities. In portraiture there 
are numerous examples by the painters Badger 
Frothingham and Rembrandt Peale; by the 
lithographers Bowen, Bufford, Childs, Pendle- 
ton and Sharp. Of a later date are Thomas 
Moran’s view on Lake Superior and two 
chrome-lithographs by Homer. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the minor 
“finds” made while assembling the show is 
the discovery of 24 small lithographs printed 
in colors and undoubtedly drawn by Winslow 
Homer. Consisting of two series of twelve 
cards originally contained in a pictorial en- 
velope, they are amusing little sketches of 
camp life during the Civil War. 


A Gallery of Curves 


A startling innovation in gallery design is 
incorporated in the new quarters recently 
taken over at 15 East 57th Street, New York, 
by the Julian Levy Gallery. The walls are 
curved, the curves deriving from the irregular 
shape of a painter’s palette. This shape, it is 
pointed out by the gallery, affords a softer 
light as well as freer circulation and a novel 
decorative note. 

The opening exhibition will be a group of 
pictures intended to survey the type of work 
introduced to New York through this gallery 
in the past several years. It will divide into 
two types of painting, surrealism and neo- 
romanticism, and will include the top-notch 
protagonists in each movement—most of 
whom were first shown to New Yorkers by 
Julian Levy. Dali, Ernst, Chirico, Tanguy, 
Magritte, Cornell, Berman, Tchelitchew, Ber- 
ard, Tonny, Terry, Campigli, Loy, Giacommet- 
ti, Tamayo, and Quirt will be represented. 








Assuminc Too Mucu: “Too much has been 
blandly assumed for the pictorially plastic 
arts because they exist concretely in space and 
remain immobile until the spectator’s mind 
begins to work. Apparently, this latter action 
is often never achieved.”—Donald J. Bear in 
the Denver Post. 





ART SUPPLIES 


Special for October and November 
Complete Students’ Oil Paint Set 

12 x 16 box with palette, 12 large tubes of color plus 

white, palette knife, brushes, ei] & turps, palette cup 

and canvas board. Ready to begin painting—$6.90. 
(Postage additional eut of New York City) 


GRAND CENTRAL 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Inc. 
55 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y., N. Y., MUrray Hill 2-6320 
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Bertha E. Jaques: N. P. STEINBERG 
(Charcoal Drawing) 


A Leader Retires 


For THE FIRST time since its founding, 27 
years ago, the Chicago Society of Etchers is 
opening a new season without its tireless 
helmsman and founding spirit, Mrs. Bertha 
Evelyn Jaques. Last spring Mrs. Jaques re- 
signed for a well deserved rest, but not until 
she had found one to carry on the work so 
well begun and maintained. James Swann, a 
young Texan, has taken over the manifold 
duties of secretary and treasurer of the so- 
ciety. 

Probably no other one person or factor has 
had so much to do with the development of 
etching in Chicago than Mrs. Jaques. When. 
as the young wife of Dr W. K. Jaques, a 
Chicago surgeon, she visited the art gallery 
ef the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893 
Mrs. Jaques “discovered” etchings. A year 
later, saddened by a domestic bereavement, 
she turned to writing poetry and to sketching 
as a diversion from her too pensive moods. 
Dr. Jaques, seeing the sketches, presented her 
with two popular art books of the time, La- 
lanne and Hammerton. In them she found a 
renewed appeal in the art of etching and 
her husband fashioned out of surgical instru- 
ments the tools needed for etching a plate. 
In Milwaukee they found an etching press. 
In 1897 the first etching ever made in Chicago 
was printed, with the artist, Mrs. Jaques, zeal- 
ously heaving at the press. 

In 1900, the great Swedish artist, Anders 
Zorn, visited Chicago. On the train from 
Washington he had scratched out a likeness 
of Senator “Billy” Mason but on inquiry in 
Chicago he discovered that there was only 
ene etching press in the city. Out to Dr. 
Jaques’ house he went with that and another 
plate, The Lady at the Piano. Zorn’s protest 
that the heavy work of manipulating the 
press required his assistance met with a firm 
refusal. It was Mrs. Jaques’ press. 

Etching proved a growing fascination and 
three years after Zorn’s visit Mrs. Jaques sent 
eleven prints to the Art Institute’s 1903 annual 
jury show of Chicago artists. All eleven were 
accepted and to the artist’s surprise 16 im- 


pressions were purchased, 11 by Mrs. Potter 
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Palmer. With that success Mrs. Jaques be- 
came the leading spirit in a group pioneering 
the art of etching in Chicago. This group 
culminated in 1°10 in the formation of the 
Chicago Society of Etchers after a meeting 
one evening with the artist and three friends, 
the late Earl H. Reed, Otto J. Schneider, and 
Ralph M. Pearson. Twenty artists were found 
who wanted to try the needle as a graphic 
medium and Mrs. Bertha Jaques was en- 
sconced as secretary-treasurer. For 27 years 
she served in this capacity without salary. 

The success of the society has been out- 
standing. At its annual exhibitions in the Art 
Institute thousands of dollars have been spent 
in the purchase of prints. It was ever Mrs. 
Jaques’ policy to promote these sales and to 
see that a wide selection of each artists’ prints 
was always available. 

On the purely creative side, Mrs. Jaques 
has been continuously active. She has made 
more than 400 etchings, has written a book on 
the art of etching, and has had poetry and 
prose published. In both her literary and 
graphic activities the subject is nearly al- 
ways the beauty of nature. Etchings of flower 
subjects interest her most and in these plates 
she achieves a charm and simplicity of de- 
sign that has often been likened to Japanese 
prints. One of the finest of her literary ef- 
forts is a small, personal record of a sum- 
mer in the country, writtén in 1914 and only 
recently published in book form. Donald Cul- 
toss Peattie, one of the greatest contemporary 
writer-naturalists, said of the book, Country 
Quest: “In its way it is priceless—the record 
of a sensitive, humorous artist who has an 
almost scientific eye for nature.” 

Widely known and beloved, one of those 
leaders who have quietly launched hundreds 
of young people on their art careers, Bertha E. 
Jaques turned a domestic sorrow—the loss of 
three children—into a triumphant tale of 
courage and the making of beauty. In her new 
role as observer, Chicago and the nation’s art 
world awaits more adventures in nature from 
both her pen and needle. 





Folk Art Sculpture 


One of the first exhibitions to combine ob- 
jects and record drawings is being held at 
the Downtown Gallery, New York, where a 
collection of American “folk art” sculpture 
is being shown in conjunction with the water 
color and black and white drawings of the 
same items. Forty-seven sculptures in wood, 
metal and chalk, with a corresponding num- 
ber of plates by artists of the Index of Ameri- 
can Design may be seen until Oct. 9. 

The exhibits relate exclusively to folk ex- 
pression of the 18th and 19th centuries when 
anonymous craftsmen produced works now ac- 
cepted as having an important place in Amer- 
ican cultural tradition. In these weathervanes, 
cigar-store figures, ship’s figureheads, toys, 
ornaments, decoys and stove plates, appear in- 
teresting phases of native art development. 





Ropinson Takes SappaticaL: During the 
sabbatical absence of Boardman Robinson 
this year, Peppino Mangravite will serve as 
acting director and instructor in life draw- 
ing at the Colorado Springs Fine Arts Center. 
Frank Mechau, another nationally known art- 
ist, has joined the staff as instructor in mural 
painting. Mr. Robinson is planning to install 
his decorations in the Department of Justice 
building in Washington and to visit Europe. 
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Colours by “Blockx” 


ARTISTS’ OIL COLORS IN 


TUBES 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLORS 
IN TUBES 
POWDER COLORS IN 
BOTTLES 


Finest in the World 
Standard of the Colourmen. 


Artists’ 
Canvas 


We manufacture Linen and 
Cotton Artists’ Canvas. Also 
Canvas Panels. 
Canvas for Murals up to 
20’ wide carried in stock. 
: Write for Catalogue and 
r - Canvas Sample Books. 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, 


129-131 WEST 3list STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
U. 8. A. DISTRIBUTORS 


RAMES 


OLD and MODERN 


JOSEPH A. MULLER 
40 East 49th Street, New York 
Representing 


HUSAR PICTURE FRAME CO. 
5 West Hubbard Street, Chicago, IIl. 
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NEW CATALOGUE 


NOW READY 


SENT FREE ON REQUEST 
RICH ART COLOR CO. 


INCORPORATED 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


31 WEST 21st ST... NEW YORK 


FULL DISCOUNT TO SCHOOLS 


FOR MORE THAN 
HALF A CENTURY 


BESELER 
LANTERN SLIDES 


have been in circulation. 


The latest feature is a history 
series of 


MODERN ART 
GRAPHIC ART 


SCULPTURE 
ETC. 


Send for catalogue 


Beseler Lantern 


Slide Co. 


fai - SL 23 RN 7.6. 


Don’t say “CHARCOAL PAPER” 
ote ae 


“MICHALLET” 


You will get better results with this 
famous paper. Michallet paper is 
now sold at a price you can afford. 
Sold by all good dealers—accept no 
substitute. 


Sample sheets to schools and dealers 
on request. 


THE MORILLA COMPANY 


3 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 


Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 
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The Field of American Art Education 





A Department Under the Auspices of 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
FOR ART EDUCATION 


Raymonp P. ENSIGN, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
Offices: 250 East 43rd St.. New York 


Books on the Arts 


For years there has been an unfilled need 
for short, popular and authoritative reading 
lists on the arts, yet there is no subject which 
more richly repays reading and study or in 
which there is a most active interest at the 
present time. In response to this growing 
demand the Enoch Pratt Free Library is pre- 
paring under a grant from the Carnegie 
Corporation, a series of around fifty annotated 
booklists on art subjects. Each list consti- 
tutes an introduction to a particular field, 
mentioning first the more general and popular 
books and progressing from these to the 
more specialized titles. The lists are divided 
almost equally between the history and appre- 
ciation of art and the specific techniques, 
such as pencil drawing. Some of the lists now 
available include those treating of the fol- 
lowing subjects: Buried History; Chinese Art; 
Persian Art; Greek and Roman Art; The 
Gothic Spirit in Architecture and Sculpture; 
The Medieval Craftsman; The Art of the 
Renaissance in Italy; European Painting in 
the Nineteenth Century; Modern Painting; 
Modern Architecture; Appreciation of Paint- 
ing; Pencil Drawing; Pastel Drawing and 
Painting; American Antiques; Arts of the 
Ancient Americans; Mexican Art Today; Wa- 
ter Color Painting; Advertising Art; Art of 
the Eighteenth Century; Prints; Engravings 
and Etchings; Woodcuts; Egyptian Arts, and 
Modeling in Clay. 

The method of compiling these lists de- 
serves explanation. After “candidate” titles 
had been assembled and book notes and an 
introductory paragraph written, each list 
was mimeographed and sent out over the 
country to experts in the subject and to art 
libraries who are familiar with the books 
from daily use. In the light of the criticism 
of these collaborators the lists were given a 
thorough revision before they were printed. 
Thus the lists were given an authoritative 
character which adds greatly to their value as 
a buying list. 

The library believes that other institutions 


Attention! 
SCHOOL DIRECTORS 


In the next few days every art 
school in America will receive 
a letter from THE ART DIGEST. 
We ask the directors to investi- 
gate and take advantage of this 
offer. 


For further information write: 


THE ART DIGEST 
The Art School Directory 
116 East 59th St., New York 





will find such lists increasingly valuable and 
it is offering them for sale at the cost of 
paper, press work and handling. It is hoped 
that many forward-looking art teachers and 
schools will wish to purchase them. For fur- 
ther information address Miss Elsa B. Clark, 
Enoch Pratt Free Library, Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

* * ~ 


N.E.A. Art Department 


The Department of Art Education of the 
National Education Association met in two 
sessions at the Detroit Art Institute, June 28 
and June 29, Miss Grace M. Baker, presi- 
dent, presiding. The following officers were 
elected for 1937-38: president, Grace M. 
Baker, Head of the Division of Arts, Colorado 
State College of Education at Greeley; vice- 
president, Murial B. Sibell, Head of the De- 
partment of Arts, University of Colorado at 
Boulder; treasurer, Dora Browne Hatfield, De- 
partment of Art, David Hill School, Akron; 
secretary, Annabel J. Nathans, Director of 
Art, New Orleans Public Schools. 

The programs of the meetings included the 
following: “Where Are We Leading The High 
School and College Art Students?,” Muriel 
V. Sibell; “Undeveloped Resources of the 
Arts in Programs of General Education,” Wil- 
liam E. Warner, Professor of Industrial Arts, 
Ohio State University; “Reality ‘and Art 
Experience in Education,” Mary E. Albright, 
Department of University School, Ohio State 
University; “Integration Between Mathemat- 
ical Form and Art Ideas,” Charles C. Weide- 
mann, Professor of Mathematics Education, 
Ohio State University; “Progress in Teaching 
Art in America,” Clara McGowan, Associate 
Professor of Art, Northwestern University; 
“Creative Art in Children,” Freda Pepper, 
Director, Children’s House, Detroit; “Rela- 
tion of Child Art and Primitive Art,” Louise 
Naber, Supervisor of Art, East Orange, N. 
J.; “Puppetry in the School,” Elva McFie, 
Supervisor of Art, Sheridan, Wyoming; “Panel 
Discussion, Contribution of Creative Art to 
The Life of Elementary School Children,” 
leader, H. Estelle Hayden, Director of Art, 
Des Moines. The banquet program included 
addresses by Mrs. Laura F. Osborn, Member 
and Past President, Board of Education, De- 
troit; Frank E. Baker, President, State Teach- 
ers College, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, and Dr. 
Thomas Munro, Cleveland Museum of Art, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


* * * 


Emmy Zweybruck Publishes 


Many art teachers in this country have 
had opportunity to study with Prof. Emmy 
Zweybruck the well-knewn art educator and 
designer of Vienna. Her creative designs have 
been executed in German, Austrian and Amer- 
ican factories. Prof. Zweybruck conducted 
courses this past summer at Columbia Uni- 
versity. An attractive and helpful book, called 
“Zweybruck’s Stencil Book” has recently ap- 
peared. This published by the American Cray- 
on Company, price $1.00 prepaid. 


* + * 


School Notebook Sheets 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has ar- 
ranged a series of picture sheets which can 
well be used in the modern integrated school 
program during the course of which pupils 
may be studying the life and customs ot an- 
cient and mediaeval times. The pages of pic- 
tures. as issued by the Museum to be cut 
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up and mounted in notebooks. Single sheets 
are issued at 5c each, double sheets at 10c 
each, with a mailing charge of 5c. 
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The Child Artist at Work 


The work reproduced herewith is by a 
group of fifth grade children. It is interesting 
to the adult as well as to the child because 
it shows a comprehension of the problem in- 
volved, an aesthetic feeling for form, and 
an appreciation of arrangement. 





Jungle Scene 


The boys and girls who were responsible 
for creating this attractive tropical landscape 
painting displayed a market understanding 
of the subject chosen. They were able to ex- 
press the jungle atmosphere, to portray the 
animals and to produce an ensemble which 
captures our attention and holds our interest, 
as should a genuine work of art. This pic- 
ture is from the continuous Exhibit of Pub- 
lic School Art Work maintained by the Ballti- 
more, Maryland, Department of Education. 


Summer Schools 

The Art Education pages in THe Art Dt- 
cest for September carried accounts of activ- 
ities at summer schools from many parts of 
the country. This followed requests by the 
editors for such information. The response 
was so generous that it was impossible to in- 
clude all the reports submitted. We wish to 
express appreciation for the courtesy of the 
replies. The briefness of the following notes 
is made necessary by lack of space, but we 
feel they will be of interest to our readers. 

Ituinois: One hundred and thirty-three stu- 
dents were enrolled in the Department of Art 
at the University of Illinois, Urbana, under 
the direction of Edward J. Lake, head of the 
Department. 

Micuican: At the Northern State Teachers 
College, Marquette, the Art Department of- 
fered various courses which were especially 
attractive to art teachers. A new course “Col- 
or and Design” provided an effective approach 
to art appreciation. Grace A. Spalding is 
director of the Art Department. At the West- 
ern State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, sum- 
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No Finer Tools por Your Technique 


83 GRAND STREET - 


mer art courses were primarily planned for 
teachers who are not special art teachers but 
who are required to teach art. Emphasis was 
placed on the organization of units of work 
involving a great variety of materials. Lydia 
Siedschlag is chairman of the Art Department. 


Missourt: In the Art Department of South- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, at 
Springfield, 460 students had opportunity for 
participation in some form of art work dur- 
ing the summer term of ten weeks. The 
courses were planned in great variety by 


Deborah D. Weisel. 


NEBRASKA: The Art Department of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Lincoln, provided many 
courses of interest and value to art teachers. 
The visiting instructor was Mrs. Bernice V. 
Setzer who is assistant Supervisor of Art in 
the Public Schools of Des Moines. Mabel 
Langdon is curator of the university’s Depart- 
ment of Fine Arts. 

Vermont: At the Summer School at the 
University of Vermont, Burlington, creative 
work was emphasized together with projects 
involving co-operative planning. Elizabeth V. 
Colburn is head of the Art Department. 

Vircinta: At the State Teachers College, 
Farmville, courses in Art Education were pre- 
sented by Miss Virginia Bedford. Martha W. 
Caulling is head of the Art Department. 

Wasuincton: The art courses at the East- 
ern Washington College of Education, Cheney, 
had unusual enrollments. Instructors in many 
other college departments co-operated with 
the Art Department in revealing aspects of 
the arts leading to the achievement of mean- 
ingful living. Mary G. Swerer, Director of the 
Art Department, conducted a European tour 
for which college credit was offered. At the 
University of Washington in Seattle, the Art 
Department conducted a great variety of 
courses. A special feature was instruction by 
the distinguished sculptor, Alexander Archi- 
penko. Walter F. Isaaca is director of the 
School of Art. 

Wisconsin: At the University of Wiscon- 
sin in Madison, the Department of Art Educa- 
tion, under the direction of Prof. William H. 
Varnum, produced several motion picture films 
which will be circulated throughout the state 
during the Fall. These developed the impor- 
tance of art in the normal activity of individ- 
uals. Prof. Varnum’s department is doing 
important work through the medium of radio 
broadcasting to the rural schools of the State. 
State Teachers College at Milwaukee offered 
a variety of important courses in art and in 
crafts. The students made use of the Milwau- 
kee Handicraft Project which is sponsored by 
this College for laboratory observation. 

Wyominc: The University of Wyoming at 
Laramie provided courses in Methods of 
Teaching, in Art Appreciation, and Principles 
and Practice of Art, as well as creative ac- 
tivities in the crafts. E. E. Lowry is chair- 
man of the Art Department. 
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CORCORAN SCHOOL of ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








Tuition Free—Annual Entrance Fee $25.00. 
Day and Evening Classes in Drawing, 
Painting, Sculpture, Composition. 
For information send for Catalogue “A” 
MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary 








NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPIED ART (Parsons) 


William M. Odom, President 
International professional training in Interior 
NEW YORK Architecture and Decoration; Costume Design 
PARI and Illustration; Advertising Design; Teacher 
Ss Training. Also special Saturday Classes in N. Y. 
f dults i 5 
ITALY or adults and children. Send for Catalogues. 


Address Box A, 2:39 Broadway, New York 





TH U F WINTERSCHOOL 
of MODERN ART 
Contemporary art intelligence 


10” year in the USA 
38 JOY ST BOSTON MASS 


THE KANSAS CITY 
ART INSTITUTE 


Thomas Hart Benton for Painting and Drawing. Industrial 

Design, tllustration, Interior Design, Fashion, Adver- 

tising Design, Sculpture. Spring Term February 7. 
- Catalog on request - - 


4407 Warwick Bivd., Kansas City, Mo. 















ART COURSE 


for Beginners and Advanced Students 


FACULTY INCLUDES: JOHN R. KOOPMAN, ROBERT 
BRACKMAN, ROBERT LAURENT, LOUIS CHAP and 
JOHN BINDRUM. 


Classes begin October. Inquire, Registrar: 


Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences 
30 Lafayette Ave., Brooklyn STer. 3-6700 









HARTFORD ART 


IN THE SCHOOL 


AVERY MEMORIAL 
CARVING, MODELING, DRAWING, PAINTING AND 
APPLIED ARTS. MUSEUM & LIBRARY FACILITIES. 
Enrollment Limited .. . Catalogue Upon Request 
FREDERIC S. HYND, Director 


a 25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connecticut 


A. ARCHIPENKO 


ART SCHOOL 
oct. 11, 1937 IN CHICAGO 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE: 
6907 FRANKLIN AVE.,HOLLYWOOD,CAL. 








RABINOVITCH 
School and Workshop of Art Photography 
A small personal school. Unique individual training in fine and 
applied photography. For those who see differently and wish to 
make individual pictures. Professional and non-professional. 
Day and evening. 16th year. Booklet D. 40 W. 56th St., N. Y. 
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RALPH M. PEARSON’S 
MAIL STUDY COURSES IN MODERN ART 
now have students in 28 states. Art teachers and super- 
visors in colleges, teacher-training and secondary schools 
are working te counteract their academic training and 
revivify their teaching. Amateurs for the keen fen they 
get out of it. And the work is a surprise in its orig- 
inality and power even to Mr. Pearson whe has been 
pioneering in modern art education for 15 years. 
PRACTICE in creative painting, modeling 
and drawing. 
THEORY: Analysis of current modern works. 
Bulletin on Request 





School of Design for Women 
93rd YEAR. Design, illustra- 


1860 Broadway at 61st, New York 
tion, interior decoration, 
fashion arts, fine arts. Adver- 


MOORE 225 


; . Teacher train- 


ning, Saturday. Residences. 
or ART 


Oldest school of art applied 
to industry. Catalog. 1326 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
WINTER ART SCHOOL 
Boardman Robinson, Art Director 
Peppino Mangravite, Acting Art Director 
Instructors: Frank Mechau, Lawrence Barrett 
Address: Stanley Lothrop, General Director 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 








THE ART INSTITUTE of CHICAGO 
= FINE AND INDUSTRIAL ART = 


Drawing, Painting, Illustration, Sculpture, 
Industrial, Advertising, & Interior Design 


== COURSES FOR TEACHERS — 


Folders illustrating each Department on request. 
Address Dept. AA. The Art institute of Chicago, Chicage, 111. 





e WAYMAN ADAMS e 


Annual Portrait Class 
in the Adirondacks 
June to September 


Address Secretary: Elizabethtown, N. Y. 


ROMANOVSKY 


PAINTING CLASS 


Portrait, Figure and Still Life 
Studie 605, The Lincoln Arcade, 1947 Broadway, 
between 65 and 66 Street, New York City 
Hours 9:30 A. M. te 12:30 P. M. daily except Sat. & Sun. 
Telephone Riverside 9-3567 








HARWOOD STEIGER 


PAINTING GROUP 


CLASSES 
TRUE 


IN WATER COLOR AND 
(EGG) TEMPERA AT THE STUDIO. 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 


148 WEST 4th STREET, NEW YORK 





SKETCH STUDIO: 100 W. 54 
CONDUCTED BY GRETA GERMAINE 


For Professional & Non-Professional Artists. 
North Light Studio, 60 ft. x 30 ft. 
Drawing from Life. Finest Models. 
WEDNESDAY & FRIDAY 1:30 - 4:30 P. M. 


SUNDAY PAINTING GROUP 1 P. M. to 4 P. M. 
Nude e¢ Still Life ¢ Portrait 


FEE: 50c for 3 hours or $5 per month 








THE SAINT PAUL 


SCHOOL OF ART 


Cameron Booth, Director 
Fall Term Opens 
September 27th. 
343 SELBY AVENUE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Write Secretary for Information 
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Painters of Boats 


Durinc THE course of a “letter to the edi- 
tor” in the September issue of THE ART 
Dicest, Byron Browne, abstract artist, made 
unflattering reference to the “Provincetown 
boat painters.” While it is against the policy 
of Tue Art Dicest, to print anonymous let- 
ters, it feels that an exception should be made 
in the case of the unnamed but eloquent 
“Provincetown boat painter” who wrote the 
following defense for his fellow painter: 


When I first read the letter of Byron Browne 
in the last issue of THe Art Dicest, my 
wrath was just a low rumble of dissension, but 
the more I think of this abstractionist’s reflec- 
tion on Provincetown boat painters, the mad- 
der I get. Granted that there should be room 
made for abstract painting. There has to be 
room. The abstractionist’s ego will see to 
that. For somehow his pictures always find 
plenty of wall space and someone to repro- 
duce and write about them. Along with his 
crazy quilt patterns and concentric bull’s 
eyes comes a confidence strong enough to 
carry him through. And besides, there are al- 
ways some people who are willing enough to 
decorate their room with them. It gives them 
something to discuss when conversation lags. 
But live and let live! I am only writing in de- 
fense of those scoffed at boat painters. 


Editor, there is a group who depend on 
these anchored vessels and the accompanying 
band of sea gulls for a living. There are 
painters who catch a sail boat tilting in the 
sea breeze, others who paint the wharves and 
its activities—and they support families doing 
it. Their art, whether they paint a red boat 
red, instead of green or blue, finds it way into 
the homes of people who love boats and gaze 
at them fondly through long winter evenings. 

These boat painters are, in a sense, sup- 
ported by patrons in the same manner that 
Michelangelo and Da Vinci were—with the 
exception that the supporters of the early 
Italian painters had a finer sense of values, 
more discrimination and a more artistic judg- 
ment. The supporters who provide food and 
clothes for the boat painters in exchange for 
a bit of rolling surf and a dipping bird are 
usually business men who have felt the ro- 
mance in a breath of salt air—or housewives 
who like a nicely colored bit of decoration 
over the sofa. 


I admit that the poor boat painter deserves 
a better fate. And sometimes he has been 
found dreaming of a time when he might paint 
night-life like Toulouse-Lautrec. Their brains 
are sometimes afire with Daumier figures, rose- 
hued Renoir nudes and the bustle of the too- 
frequently painted Sixth Avenue El. Some- 
times they do break away to paint a fog filled 
harbor or a hill quietly intensified by an ap- 
proaching storm. But, editor, who is to sup- 
ply the boat picture lovers, whose sense of art 
is rapidly advancing beyond the bad chromo 
stage? I say, hats off to the poor boat painter 
who earns his living with his art, unsupported 
by the U. S. government, which so generously 
provides the second bottle of red wine and a 
more than ordinary piece of cheese to the 
other unfortunate artists! 

I get rather tired of the mis-use of the 
word “artist,” who in the present day is looked 
upon as a creature of nebulous emotions, who 
must shield himself from the crassness of the 
world, and who suffers-suffers-suffers. Why 
must honest craftsmanship and the ability to 
produce what ordinary Americans want be 
so scorned? What alternative is left? Ab- 
stractions? Museum pieces—Girl With Fruit, 
Seated Figures With Jonquils, Girl Standing, 
Nancy Reading, etc. Sometimes they win 
prizes or find their way into museums, but 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE 
OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 


(State Accredited) 
FALL TERM OPENS AUGUST 16 


Wide range of stimulating courses in painting, 
design, applied arts. Professional training for 
the Fine and Commercial arts and Teacher 
Training. Bachelor's degree, excellent faculty, 
4-acre garden campus, moderate tuitions. 
Write F. H. Meyer, President, for Catalog. 


Broadway at College Avenue, Oakland, Calif. 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF F OUS GRADUATES 


STYLING + COSTUME FASHION FORECASTING 
DESIGN + FASHION ART COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
for TRADE, SCREEN and FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN FASHION REPORTING 


Specialized training under EMIL ALVIN or America’s Recognized 
Instructor of Fashion Art. Fashion Academy stands as the school 
chosen by the world's most successful Designers, 
Illustrators for their training. * *¢ 

30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA Sth AVE; NY. * Circle 7-1514-5 












WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
SCHOOL 
24 HIGHLAND ST., WORCESTER, MASS. 
Four-year courses in Design, Drawing and 
Painting. Modeling. Metal Work. Jewelry. 
Pottery. Weaving. Day and Evening Classes. 


Catalogue sent on request. 
H. STUART MICHIE, Principal 


ARTS & CRAFTS 
CENTER 


Drawing ~ Painting ~ Pottery 


Weaving and all Handcrafts 
YWCA, 30 Third Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





acerca enema 
PHOENIX Art Institute 


Study under the personal direction of outstanding 
artists—Thomas Fozarty, Franklin Booth, Walter Beach 
Humphrey, L. M. Phoenix, others. Fine Arts, Com- 
mercial Art, Illustration. Beginners and advanced; full 
or part time classes. Strategically located in art-buying 
center of U. S. Ask for Bulletin A-D. 350 Madison 


Ave., New York City. 






GRAND CENTRAL 
SCHOOL OF ART 


Individual talent developed by success- 
ful modern artists. Drawing, Painting, 
Sculpture, Illustration, Advertising, Design, 
Costume Illustration, Interior Decoration. 
Day, Evening & Sunday Classes - - Catalogue 
7021 Grand Central Terminal, New York City 





Better Than Art Schools 


Say artists who gained more by use of the 
inventions of Mr. Cross than they did in art 
schools. For portraiture, landscape, commercial 
art they advise the home course and then the 
ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOLS, Inc. 
BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE (12th summer) 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLORIDA (winters) 


NAUM M. LOS 
SCHOOL OF ART 


SCULPTURE — DRAWING — PAINTING 
MEDALLIC ART — CONSTRUCTIVE ANATOMY 
MODELLING OF ANIMALS 
Individual instruction day and evening. 
Catalog on request. 

22 East 60th Street, New York City 








Cleveland 
School of Art 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Four-year Courses in the 
Fine and Applied Arts 


Jilustrated Catalog A.on Request 





The Art Digest 
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WINOLD REISS 
ART SCHOOL 


COURSES IN DRAWING, PAINT- 
ING. DECORATIVE DESIGNING, 
MURAL PAINTING, SCULPTURE 


108 WEST 16th STREET, NEW YORK 


Summer School 
PARK 


GLACIER NATIONAL 
MONTANA 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 








SKETCH C 


. . . from the figure 


McLANE ART INSTITUTE 





STUDIO-HOTEL CHELSEA 
222 WEST 23rd STREET, Between 7th and Sth Avenues 


EVENING 7 
W ednesday, 


to 10 
Friday 


20¢ 


SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON 
MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Life Painting — Drawing — Sculpture 
Composition — Anatomy 

General & Interior Design — Advertising 
Jewelry and Silversmithing 

Tuition and Travelling Scholarships 

Awarded Annually 

. . Illustrated Catalog ... 

235 Fenway KENmore 5866 


Monday, 


















ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Drawing, Painting, Modeling, Costume De- 

sign and ali Crafts. History of Art, Anatomy 

and Composition. Advertising Design, 
Illustration, Design. Interior Decoration. 

8 Students may live on University campus 
and enjoy many university activities. 

First Semester Opens September 23, 1987 

E. H. Wuerpel, Director, Room 20 





Thorough professional trainins. 
Painting and Illustration ; Seulp- 
ture; Advertising ; Industrial, In- 
terior and Costume Design; 
Teacher Training. Originality 
and individual advancement en- 
couraged. Frequent exhibitions, 
lectures, trips. Non-profit. 18th 
year. Moderate tuition. Mid- 


SCHOOL OF 
term begins Feb. 8. Catalog. 


ART 22: 


67 Layton Art Gallery, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


RINGLIN 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING 


LAYTON 


School of 


Art 
MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 


art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Circus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, FLORIDA 


Sarasota, 

MINNEAPOLIS SCHOOL OF 

Endowed School of the Minneapolis 
Institute of arts. Certificate 


courses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, 
Fashion Design, Illustration, Interior Decora- 
tion. Day and evening classes. Catalog free. 


200 East Twenty-fifth St., Minneapolis 


CHILD - WALKER 
School of Design 


Painting, Sculpture, Graphic Arts, Interior De- 
sign, Industrial Design, Advertising Layout and 
Display. Established 1910. (Affiliated with 
Stuart School, Junior College of the Arts. 
Catalogue. Address: 


Registrar, 234-G Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 










Tue Art Dicest presents without bias the 
news and opinion of the art world. Price, $3 
per year. Address: 116 E. 59th St., New York. 


Ist October, 1937 


more often they are resting on the studio floor, 
waiting to travel to another national or re- 
gional show. 

Or must we all develop into “emotional” 
painters? Slap, dash, swish, “This is my emo- 
tion when I looked at the East River water 
front.” Smear, stroke, blur, “This is the way 
my soul reacted when I gazed at a Jersey City 
freight yard!” 

A universal complaint is that Americans do 
not understand art. It is not the public that 
needs educating, it’s the artists! The people 
are just as bewildered as the press when it 
comes to evaluating and understanding what 
the artist is doing. I doubt if the artists them- 
selves know once their emotions have sub- 
sided. A few more sound principles, a 
thorough training before the artist is turned 
adrift in an artless world and a more dis- 
criminate art press would be the first im- 
portant moves towards educating the public. 

Your friend Mr. Browne asks you to pay 
more attention to abstract painting. How can 
a critic write on a whole roomful of jumbled 
patterns (outside of the old line of “dynamic 
movement and forceful color”). I wish I 
knew just one phrase to safely describe an 
abstract painting. For instance: 

I was walking around the Art Association 
exhibition here in Provincetown, and noticed 
that the only other two visitors were gazing 
quizzily at an abstraction of what I almost 
concluded to be nets and fishes. Finally one 
of them approached me cautiously and asked 
if I were a painter. I was. Then he explained 
that he and his friend had come over on the 
Boston boat and that they couldn’t make out 
what the picture meant and would I explain 
it. Frankly I was stumped. Then I took the 
plunge. “You see, it’s the way the artist felt 
when he looked at the net and fishes.” A 
baffled look came over the stranger’s face, 
and I started again. “You see, its mostly lines 
and patterns and linear forms and color 
spaces.” Another baffled look, and again, 
“You see, it’s a series of decorative color mo- 
tifs to express the artist’s reaction—it makes 
a spot on the wall.” My listener turned on his 
heel and walked toward his companion. I 
saw his friend look at him anxiously, and 
then the half-whispered answer, “The guy 
says it’s a spot on the wall!” 

Now I ask you! 





In the Abstract 


“There are few nuts harder to crack than 
those pertaining to abstract matters, such as 
aesthetics,” writes Herman Reuter in the 
Hollywood Citizen-News. 

“The long and short of it,” he feels, “seems 
to be that there is nothing beautiful, any more 
than there is anything ugly. That is beautiful 
to which we ourselves impart beauty. The ulti- 
mate in aesthetic delight probably is afforded 
to us, as individuals, by such women as most 
nearly epitomize our ideas of such matters. 
Yet basically there is no explicable reason 
why, considered in the abstract, a beautiful 
woman should be more beautiful, say, than a 
giraffe.” 





New ScHoot For Sociat Researcu: Classes 
in art at the New School for Social Research, 
New York, for the season 1937-38 will include 
instruction in painting, sculpture, printmak- 
ing and photography. The following instruc- 
tors will conduct courses: Emilio Amero, lith- 
ography; Jose de Creeft, sculpture; Camilo 
Egas, painting, drawing and fresco; Nat 
Lowell, etching; William Zorach, sculpture; 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, painting and drawing; 
Fritz Eichenberg, illustration; and Bernice 
Abbott, photography. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


Philadeighia (Winter), Chester Springs, Pa. (Summer) 


Oxpest fine arts schools in America. (Est. 
1805). City and Country locations; unex- 
celled equipment for the complete profession- 
al training of the artist. Distinguished fac- 
ulty. Preliminary classes for beginners. 
Special evening classes. Departments of 
Painting, Sculpture, Illustration, Mural Paint- 
ing; also a co-ordinated course with the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania; B.F.A. degree. Euro- 
pean Scholarships and other prizes. 

Philadelphia School—Broad and Cherry Streets. 

Chester Springs Summer School—Resident and Day 
students. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET OF SCHOOL WHICH 
INTERESTS YOU 
FRASER, Sr., 





4. Y. 
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Curator 





NEW YORK SCHOOL OF APPLIED 
DESIGN FOR WOMEN 
160-162 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C., 46th Year 


Textile Designing, Interior Architecture, 
Fashion Illustration, Life Class, 
Decorative Design, Poster 


Positions and orders filled. 





THE ROMANCE OF ART :: WHERE 
IT COMES FROM :: WHAT IT IS :: 
WHAT WE CAN DO FOR YOU :::: 
PROVED BY WHAT WE 
HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS 


FOREMOST FOR TWO GENERATIONS 


CHICAGO ACADEMY 
OF FINE ARTS 


18 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE 





OTIS ART INSTITUTE 


A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. Illustrated catalog upon request. 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE 


UNIVERSITY 

Four-year courses in PainTiING, INTERIOR Dec- 
ORATION, DesicnN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
AND COMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scuoor Art. Lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Harotp L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


YLAND 
NSTITUTE 


| 1825 - BALTIMORE - 1937 
Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, ete. Catalogs on request 















New Orleans Art School 


CONDUCTED BY 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS CLUB 


OF NEW ORLEANS 
COURSES IN THE FINE & APPLIED ARTS 


Catalogues on Request 


712 Royal Street New Orleans, La. 





Art Academy of Cincinnati 






Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine and ap- 
plied arts. Day and night classes. 
Moderate tuition fees. Fall and 
Winter Terms: September 20, 1937, 
to May 28, 1938. For information 
address : 

WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 
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The 


Salmantine 


Lanterns 
By Carl K. Hersey 


A fully illustrated study of the four 
unusual lantern domes in and near 
Salamanca, that opens up many new 
aspects of Romanesque and Gothic 
architecture in Spain. $7.50. 


Spanish Painting, 


Volume 6 
By Chandler R. Post 


This Post’s 


Professor 
monumental history of Spanish paint- 
ing covers the School of Valencia in 


section of 





the late Middle 
Renaissance; 300 
Parts. $15.00 a set. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
RanpALL HA. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


Ages and early 
4 


illustrations; 2 

















THE WORLD’S FINEST 
BOOKS ON ART 


now at a bargain price! 
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Hex at last is the monumental work that made art 
history, without which no library is complete—now within 
the reach of every artist, art teacher, art student, general 
reader! ELIE FAURE’S HISTORY OF ART—absolutely com- 
plete in 5 superb volumes—not a word cut, not one of the 
more than 1200 fine illustrations sacrificed. Each volume 
6” x 8%”, in specially designed handsome bindings of 
sturdy blue buckram stamped in gold. 2323 pages in all. 
The famous translation from the original French by Walter 


Pach. Each handsome volume, formerly $7.50, is WOW ONLY 
400. ANCIENT ART 98 
401. MEDIAEVAL ART 1 
402. RENAISSANCE ART EACH 
403. MODERN ART 

404. THE SPIRIT OF THE FORMS 

405. Complete set of 5 volumes, boxed. Originally $35.00— 


NOW ONLY $9.45. 


Garden City Publishing Company, Dept. 2410 
Garden City, W. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me the volumes of Elie Faure’s 
HISTORY OF ART whose numbers I have encircled below, for 
5 days free examination. I will pay postman the low price 
of $1.98 per volume (or only $9.45 for the complete set), 
which you will refund me if I return books within 5 days. 
(Encircle numbers of books you want.) 


400 401 402 403 404 405 
BD nee cases vccgeceeesccnespdanesesbeseneeecese 
ND a he ciccntuaewoucassectesbersecs peeesebesve 
Bs cain cd vcabkswss caedaeteraes DORR: occa ekcdboe seve 
Cheek here if enclosing remittance—we will pay 


pestage. Same refund guarantee applies, 
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Faure’s Great History 


Wuen book publishers get together there is 
one side of shop talk that never runs dry: 
their own wrong bets. A classic in their an- 
nals was Elie Faure’s History of Art which, 
formerly priced at $7.50 per volume and $35 
for the set, is this month issued in a reprint 
edition by Garden City Publishing Co. at $1.98 
per volume and $9.45 for the complete set of 
five volumes. For years it has been the great 
best seller among art books. 


For years, however, American publishers 
scorned the great French book. Shortly after 
the 1913 Armory Show, when America had its 
first impact from modern art, it occurred to 
Walter Pach that Faure’s book was badly 
needed in America. Instead of a dull cata- 
logue of pictures, artists and events, the five- 
volume work was a new approach to art his- 
tory, imaginative, interpretive, poetic. “More 
impressive than either the Outline of History 
or the Story of Mankind,” wrote Lewis Mum- 
ford, years later, “Elie Faure achieves a re- 
sult that is almost sublime: his pages leap 
with images as vivid and sharp as a medieval 
illumination, and one sweeps along on a wave 
of metaphoric interpretation which crests 
again and again without ever breaking.” 


It was this work that for seven years Walter 
Pach tried to persuade a publisher to do into 
English. He peddled the idea from one to 
another until finally Harpers, with fingers 
crossed, said they would undertake it. But 
Pach had to do the translating. On publica- 
tion, Harpers found they had a best seller. 
Their insistence that Pach do the translating 
turned out to have been a brilliant thought. 
For sheer literary quality this translation has 
been long considered a great piece of writing. 
As volume after volume appeared other pub- 
lishers who turned down the offer gnashed 
teeth while sales mounted. Pach was right. 


The new edition is a reprint from the orig- 
inal Harper’s edition, using the same plates. 
It is bound in buckram with an all-over de- 
sign in gold. The five volumes are Ancient Art, 
Mediaeval Art, Renaissance Art, Modern Art, 
and The Spirit of the Forms. The first four 
are chronological; the last volume a_philo- 
sophic summary of historical art forms and 
meanings. 


“An absorbing narrative.” 
—N. Y. HERALD TRIBUNE 


THE LIFE OF 


PAUL 
GAUGUIN 


by Robert Burnett 


Robert Burnett has had access to many 
unpublished letters and manuscripts 
and he has drawn a full length por- 
trait of Gauguin the man, exchanging 
the romantic legend for the still more 
romantic truth. “Holding to verified 
facts still results in an exciting and 
strange story.""—Art Digest. Illustrated 
with reproductions selected from the 
$3.50 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 


canvases of Paul Gauguin. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Textite Desicn, by Antony Hunt. New 
York: Studio Publications; 80 pp.; 39 plates 
and illustrations; $3.50. 

A new addition to Studio’s valuable “How 
To Do It” series. The author lays particu- 
lar stress upon new materials, methods de- 
veloped by modern industry, and the new 
artistic expressions. “Never,” he writes, “has 
there been a time when so much machinery 
stood in need of cultural direction.” An 
excellent introduction to an exciting field of 
design. 

7 

Otp Encianp, by R. H. Mottram. New 
York: Studio Publications; 199 pp.; 48 plates; 
$2.50. 

Illustrated by English paintings of the 
18th and early 19th centuries, this book re- 
creates the inns, the climate, the social life 
in town and country, ways and waterways 
—the old England of beloved tradition. 
Crome, Constable, Morland, Rowlandson, Al- 
ken, Turner, and many others, provide coun- 
terpoint to the descriptive prose. 

a 

Tue Leapersuip oF Giorcione, by Dun- 
can Phillips, with a note by H. G. Dwight. 
Washington: American Federation of Arts; 
197 pp.; 112 illus.; $4.25. 

The director of the Phillips Memorial Gal- 
lery completes a study that has intensely in- 
terested him for 20 years, resulting in the 
first book on Giorgione in English de- 
signed for the general reader and scholar 
alike. “Giorgione,” he writes, “was the first 
single-minded Independent in the history of 
pictorial art and the first proponent of art 
for art’s sake.” There was no Giorgionesque; 
there was only Giorgione, holds the author. 

e 

Tue CrviLizATION OF THE RENAISSANCE IN 
Iraty, by Jacob Burckhardt. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press; 365 pp.; 421 roto- 
gravure illustrations; $2.50. 

A noted classic now available to all. Beau- 
tiful format; illustrated in profusion. 

se 

Tue Arts, written and illustrated by Hen- 
drik Willem Van Loon. New York: Simon 
& Schuster; 736 pp.; 48 illustrations in full 
color; 32 in wash; 100 in line drawing by 
the author; $3.95. 

The story of painting, sculpture, archi- 
tecture and music as well as all the so-called 
minor arts from the days of the caveman 
until the present time. A popular book for 
the layman, written for his understanding. 

[Please turn to page 31] 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
HAND BOOK OF 
ART HISTORY 
By Frank J. Roos 


Two thousand illustrations cover- 
ing Western art from the prehis- 
toric to the present times; a fas- 
cinating encyclopedia for layman 
and student 


Enquiry into 


INDUSTRIAL ART 
IN ENGLAND 
By Nikolaus Pevsner 


Lavishly illustrated with photo- 
graphs showing development $5.00 


The Macmillan Company 
60 Fifth Ave.. New York 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 

Public Library Oct.: Non jury show, 
Birmingham Art Club. 

MONTGOMERY, ALA. 

Huntingdon College To Oct. 15: 
Roy Staples. 

LAGUNA BEACH, CALIF. 

Art Association Oct.: Bi-monthly 
exhibition. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

Foundation of Western Art Oct.: 
Fifth Annual Exhibition; Trends 
in Calif. 

Los Angeles Museum To Nov. 14: 
Calif. Water Color Soc. To Oct. 
$1: Paintings, John Rich; lithos, 
Conrad Buff; Japanese prints. 

Public Library Art Gallery Oct.: 
International Loan Exhibit. 

MILLS COLLEGE, CALIF. 

Art Gallery To Oct. 20: 
Coast artists. 

OAKLAND, CALIF. 

Art Gallery Oct. 3-31: Annual Ez- 
hibition, 

SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

State Library Oct.: Etchings, 
dred Bryant Brooks. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Palace of Legion of Honor To Oct. 
25: Cleveland artists. 
Courvoisier Gallery Oct. 
Prederick Taubes. 

De Young Memorial Museum To 
Oct. 27: Cleveland oils. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 3: Paul 
Cezanne. To Oct. 29; Feininger. 
To Oct. 10 German contemporary 
painting. To Oct. 30: Photos, Ed- 
ward Weston. Oct. 9-Nov. 7: 8. 
F. Soc. Women Artists. 

Paul Elder Gallery To Oct. 16: He- 
trovo. Oct. 18-Now. 6: Mark Milsk. 
8. & G. GUMP To Oct. 16; Henry 
Alexander. 

SANTA BARBARA, CALIF, 
Faulkner Memorial To Oct. 28° 
Karl Hofer. 
DENVER, COLO. 
Art Museum Oct. 
lection. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum Oct. 16-Nov. 
14: Federal Art in New England. 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 

Society of Fine Arts Oct.: Howard 
Pyle. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Corcoran Gallery Oct. 
wallader Washburn, 


West 


Mil- 


11-23:- 


Permanent col- 


2-22: Cad- 


Katherine Kuh Galleries To Oct. 
80: Work by Josef Albers. 
Lakeside Galleries To Nov. 30: 


Thomas H. Benton. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 

John Herron Art Institute Oct. 7- 
Nov. 7: International Water Color 
Exhibit. 

RICHMOND, IND. 

Art Association Oct.: 41st Annual, 
Richmond Painters. 
LAWRENCE, KANS. 
Thayer Museum Oct. 
cuts, Winslow Homer. 
WICHITA, KANS. 
Art Museum Oct.; Oriental art. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Isaac Delgado Museum Oct.; Anna 
Hyatt Huntington. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute Gallery To Oct. 
15: Students exhibit. Oct. 17-81: 
Block prints, Frank Hartley An- 
derson. 


1-15: Wood- 


Walters Art Gallery Oct.: Dau- 
mier. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Oct. 10: Ten 
years of collecting. Oct. 16-Nov. 
13: Photography: 1839-1937. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Grace Horne Galleries Oct. 4-23: 
Work by Annot, Jacoby, Jessie 
G. Fairbanks. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: Lith- 


ography. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum To Oct. 10: Ar- 
cheological finds. 

WORCESTER, MASS. 


Art Museum Oct. 15-31: Swedish 
art. 

MUSKEGON, MICH. 

Hackley Art Gallery Oct.: Robert 


Zuppke, Paul Gill. 

ST. PAUL, MINN. 

St. Paul School of Art To Oct. 15: 
Posters, Cassandre. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Art Institute Oci.: California Wa- 
ter Color Soc. Show; a trio of sur- 
realists; illuminated mms. 
Nelson Gallery Oct.: Artists west 
of the Mississippi. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o Oct. 4: Pre- 
historic rock pictures. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art Oct. 8-24: Paint- 
ings, Henry Schnakenberg; etch- 
ings, Levon West. 

NEWARK, N. J. 


Cooperative Gallery Oct.: Contem- 
porary art. 
Newark Museum Oct.; European 


paintings and sculpture. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

State Museum Oct. 10-Nov. 7: Re- 
trospective show, American por- 
traits. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Academy of Music To Oct. 15: 
Work by instructors, Bklyn Inst. 
Arts € Sciences. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Albright Gallery Oct. 11-Nov. 1: 
Prehistoric Rock Pictures. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 

An American Place (509 Madison 
Ave). Oct.: Contemporary Ameri- 
can art. 

Argent Galleries (42 W. 57) Oct. 
8-18: Carl Faille. 

Art Students League (215 W. 57) 
To Oct, 14: Annual exhibition 
members and friends. 

Artists Gallery (33 W. 8) Oct. 2- 
17: John Opper, Hans Boehler. 
Babcock Galleries (38 E. 57) Oct.: 

American paintings. 

Boyer Galleries (69) E. 57) Oct.: 
Contemporary American paintings. 
Buchholz Gallery (3 W. 46) To 
Oct. 27: Ernst L. Kirchner. 
Canteur Art Galleries (00 W. 00) 
To Oct. 16: William A. Hofstetter. 
Carroll Carstairs (11 E. 57) To 
Oct. 16: Dignimont. 


Contemporary Arts (38 W. 57) 
Oct.: Bernard Steffens; group 
show. 

Downtown Gallery (113 W. 13) 


To Oct. 9: Folk Art Sculpture. 


Ferargil Galleries (63 E. 57) 
To Oct. 11: Early Am. portraits; 
to Oct. 16: Hendrik Van Loon. 


Findlay Galleries (8 E. 57) Oct. 4- 


30: Kisling. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt Ave.) Oct.: Founders 


Show. 

Frederick Keppel & Co. (71 E. 57) 
To Oct. 9: Harry Sternberg. 

Kleemann Galeries (38 E. 57) Oct.: 
“All of Eilshemius.”’ 

M. Knoedler & Co. (14 E. 57) 
Oct.; Lithographs, Ingres to Forain. 

C. W. Kraushaar (730 Fifth Ave.) 
To Oct. 3: Group show. 

Julian Levy Galleries (15 E. 57) 
Oct. 6-15: Group show of spon- 
sored artists. 

Macbeth Galleries (11 E. 657) 
Oct.: Selected American Paintings. 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at 
82nd) Oct. 10-31: Japanese tex- 
tiles; recent accessions. 

Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
To Oct 4: Marget Varga. 






Museum of Modern Art (14 W. 49) 


Dix war etchings; % Van Gogh 
paintings. 

J. B. Neumann’s New Art Circle 
(509 Madison) Oct.: Modern 
paintings. 

New School for Social Research 
(66 W. 12) To Oct. 15: Fritz 
Eichenbderg. 


Newhouse Galleries (5 E. 57) Oct. 
11-30: Portraits by Dario Rap- 
paport; wire sculpture, Ordner. 
Park Art Galleries (48 E. 50) 
Oct.: Drawings of Duncan by Wal- 
kowitz. 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery (121 
E. 57) To Oct. 7: Isa Neuhaus. 
Progressive Arts (428 W. 57) To 
Oct. 9: Nicolaides; Oct. 9-25: 
Group show. 
Rabinovitch Gallery (40 W. 56) 
Oct. Fine photography. 
Paul Reinhardt Gallery (730 Fifth 
Ave.) Oct. 5-23: Tarazona. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth Ave.) To 
Oct. 9: Group show. 
Tricker Galleries (21 W. 57) Oct.: 
Group show. 
Vendome Gallery (339 W. 57) To 
Oct. 3: J. A. Buzzelli. 
Village Galleries (349 Sixth Ave.) 
To Oct. 9: Contemporary Amer- 
icans. 
Hudson D. Walker Gallery (38 E. 
57) Oct. 4-30: Max Liebermann. 
Walker Galleries (108 E. 57) To 
Oct. 9: Wendall Jones. 
Westermann Gallery (24 W. 48) 
To Oct. 19: Gunvor Bull-Teilman. 
Whitney Museum (10 W. 8) Oct. 
13-Nov. 7: American Ceramics. 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Oct.: 
nent collection. 
CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum To Nov. 7: §4th An- 


Perma- 


nual, American art. 
CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art To Oct. 3: Amer- 
ican Painting from 1860. 
DAYTON, O. 

Art Institute Oct.: William Geb- 
hart; Chinese and Japanese art. 


TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art Oct.: Portraits from 
the permanent collection. 
YOUNGSTOWN, O. 

Butler Art Institute To Oct. 10: 
Paintings from 15th Biennial. 
NEW HOPE, PENNA. 

Boxwood Studio To Nov. 1; Fern I. 
Coppedge. 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 

Art Alliance To Oct. 16: Drawings. 
Pennsylvania Museum Oct. 2-89: 
Panoramas. 

PITTSBURGH, PENNA, 


Carnegie Institute Oct. 14-Dec. 1: 
Carnegie International, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

Art Club 7o Oct. 10; George A. 


Gale. 
R. I. School of Design To Oct. 28: 
Art of Rome. 


CHICAGO, ILL. State Teachers College Oct. 3-27: Milch Galleries (108 W. 57) Oct.: SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Institute To Oct. 31: Work by Southern States Art League. American paintings. Art Museum Oct.: Permanent col- 
Frances Foy, F. V. Poole; Eliza- MANCHESTER, N. H. Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To lection. 

beth Telling; David Brein; Chi- Currier Gallery To Oct. 22: Post- Oct. 2: H. Paris. OSHKOSH, WISC. 

cago artists. Oct: Photographic ers, E. McKnight Kauffer. To Oct. Morton Galleries (130 W. 57) Oct. Oshkosh Museum Oct.: 7 Arts So- 
Soc, of Am, 25: Contemporary water colors. 4-16: Annual water color show. ciety paintings. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 
[Continued from page 30] 

Mopern Parintinc in ENcLAND, by Mary 
Chamot. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons; 
127 pp.; 12 plates in full color, 59 in black 
and white; $4.50. 

A long needed survey that starts with the 
time of Whistler and carries to the present 
day. Good illustrations; excellent biograph- 
ical index of modern British artists. 

e 

French PainTING AND THE NINETEENTH 
= Century, by James Laver with notes on art- 
) ists and pictures by Michael Sevier and a 

postscript by Alfred Flechtheim. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; 120 pp.; 11 color 
plates, 130 in black and white; $8.50. 

A survey and evaluation of one of the great 
periods in a national art. 

6 

Rapuaet Cotours, by G. De Jacz. London: 
Commodore Press: New York: French and 
_ European Publications, Inc.; 128 pp.; 16 
plates in color; $2. 

The first volume of a series “Colours of 
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the Great Painters”. A study of the Renais- 
sance master from the point of view of his 
color, with interesting background text. 

* 

Enciish MANUSCRIPTS OF THE Four- 
TEENTH CENTURY, described by the Rev. 
Cannon F. Harrison. New York: Studio 
Publications; 48 pp. text; 24 plates in color 
with descriptive text; $10. 

A new volume in the “Treasures of Il- 
lumination” series. English masterpieces in 
illumination, produced before there was what 
we think of as an English painting style. 

e 

THe TESTAMENT OF CALIBAN, by David 
Edstrom. New York: Funk & Wagnalls; 
340 pp.; illustrated; $3. 

In a fereword Rupert Hughes writes “Move 
over, Benvenuto Cellini, and make room on 
the narrow shelf of great autobiographies 
for this self-life of David Edstrom, a rival 
of your genius in sculpture, as in the revela- 
tion of himself and of the amazingly various 
people he has met.” The story of an artist 
whese struggle has been with himself. 


Covets Cezanne 


SouTHERN CALIFORNIA eyes have been cast 
jealously northward on San Francisco’s great 
Cézanne show, according to Buckley MacGur- 
rin, district supervisor for Federal art in Los 
Angeles. Emilia Hodel of the San Francisco 
News quotes from an interview in Rob Wag- 
ner’s Script: 

“Once again our local cognoscenti are trek- 
king beyond the Tehachapi, drawn Bayward 
by a double magnet—the tail end of the Sur- 
realist show and the opening of the Cézanne 
exhibition. Both items are of the highest in- 
terest. The Cézanne show will no doubt be 
the outstanding art event of the year. 

“A funny thing, in a way, is the fact that 
the really important shows, such as the Van 
Gogh, the Surrealist, and the Cézanne exhibi- 
tions, seem to be unable to cross that invisible 
boundary line which separates the Southland 
from the rest of the world. It’s a pity. What’s 
more, it makes the fulsome monicker of ‘New 
Athens’ when applied to our fair city, even 


more ridiculous than the name happens to be 
all by itself.” 
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OIL COLORS 
STAND OIL COLORS 
WATER COLORS 
DRY COLORS 


Serve all the important brush 
technics in reliable and durable 
materials 


UNIQUE in their 
COMPLETENESS 


Complete Permanency 


Only the entirely permanent list of 
Dr. Martin H. Fischer's “The Per- 


manent Palette” 


Purity 


Guaranteed full composition stated 
on each item. 


Genuinely Represented 


Follow completely and strictly the 
specifications and requests of the 
American Artists Professional League. 


Tested Thoroughly 


In both raw and finished materials. 
Greatest possible permanency, dura- 
bility, and reliability. 


Technical Information 
Free descriptive booklets— 


“Enduring Colors for the Artist” 
“Stand Oil Colors” 

“Tuned Palettes” 

“Water Colors” 


“Dry Colors and their Uses in Tempera 
and Fresco”. 


Reasonable Prices 


The following prices of Permanent 
Pigments Oil Colors illustrate their 
usefulness. 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


25¢ Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultra- 
marine Turquoise, Ivory Black, 
Zinc White, Terra Verde, Yellow Ochre, 
Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Siena, Burnt Siena, Raw Umber, Burnt 
Umber, Venetian Red, Mars Yellow, 
Orange, Red & Violet. 
50c Cadmium Primrose, Cadmium 
Yellow Golden, Cadmium Yellow 
Deep, Cadmium Orange, Cadmium Reds 
—Light, Medium Light, Medium, Deep 
& Violet Alizarine Crimson, Lemon Yel- 
low, Strontium Yellow, Medium Viridian, 
Deep Viridian, Permanent Green Light, 
Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red and 
Scarlet. 
1.00 Cobalt Blues, 1.50 Cerulean Blue 


50¢ ZINC WHITE—one pound net 


Inquire at our Local Distribu- 
tor or from us. 
PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, 0O. 
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WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES & AMEKICAN ART WEEK 
(November 1 to 7, 1937) 


National Director, Florence Topping Green 
104 Franklin Avenue, Long Branch, N. J. 





AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


PURE ART 


Revealing the Hidden Harmonies 


of Nature 


The artist has really something to do. He is 
the interpreter of the message of nature. 
Through the arts are revealed nature’s hid- 
den harmony. The chief service of art is to 
educate humanity in ultimate truth which mere 
words are inadequate to convey. Technic is 
merely a means to an end. The language of 
art is essentially symbolic and rests on a few 
simple facts of number and geometry. Here 
and newhere else do men behold the tongues 
of Pentecosatal fire which make all languages 
alike in one common truth, Theoretically the 
arts of design stand far above and beyond 
literature. The artist today is the victim of an 
inferiority complex. As the interpreter of 
the message of nature, he has a place in the 
world above words. 

me *~ * 


Those who honor ignorance infect and de- 
base the arts of their day. 
* + * 


Mrs. Florence Lloyd Hohman, state director 
of American Art Week for Maryland and Dela- 
ware, writes that up to the first of September, 
nearly 2,000 pieces of mail had been sent 
out in preparation for American Art Week, 
in her territory, and that the newspapers have 
been giving much favorable publicity. One 
paper is preparing a poster contest in the in- 
terests of art Week. 

Mrs. Hohman has received letters from 
Mrs. Roosevelt and from Governor Nice of 
Maryland in regard to Art Week Plans. Mrs. 
Roosevelt's letter is as follows: 


My dear Mrs. Hohman: 


I was very much pleased to read 
about the celebration to be sponsored 
by the American Artists Professional 
League and which is to be held during 
American Art Week. My best wishes go 
to you for success and I will surely try to 
attend the exhibits if I am in Washington 
at the time. 

Very sincerely yours, 
(signed ) ELEANOR ROOSEVELT. 
Governor Nice writes: 


My dear Mrs. Hohman: 

I wish to extend to you, and the mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee for 
Maryland activities during American Art 
Week, my personal and official greetings, 
and the wish for a successful celebration. 

It is most fitting that our State take 
an active part in building up a justifiable 
pride in the work of American artists, 
and I congratulate your Committee on 
the splendid informative program you 
have set up to promote understanding and 
co-operation between the Maryland art- 
ists and all who come in contact with 
them. Your catalogue will be a valuable 
record of work by Maryland men and 
women. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry W. Nice, 
Governor of Maryland. 


(signed) 


Mr. Leslie Caldwell, secretary of the 
European Chapter of the American Artists 
Professional League, has accepted a place on 
the Board of International Confederation of 


Associated Artists. 
= a 7 


A Suggestion for American 


Art Week 


It is interesting to note that the countries 
of the Old World, especially Scandinavia, are 
paying a great deal of attention to the pro- 
duction of beautiful craft work; the women 
make exquisite lace, they do fine weaving and 
knit intricate designs in gloves and sweaters 
while they are tending their herds of goats 
on the mountains. The men carve lovely 
things from wood, peasant figures with char- 
acteristic expressions; they make the best 
silver articles obtainable, they etch glass 
and mould graceful pottery. 

Why cannot we try to encourage craft work 
in this country? It is a splendid means of self 
expression and in this machine age it is a re- 
lief to see people take so much enjoyment in 
the work their hands produce. A venture like 
this would be a good project for American 
Art Week. 

This page is to be devoted to the plans 
of the directors from now until the first of the 
new year. Please send in accounts of the pro- 
grams arranged so that other chairmen may 
profit by your experience. 

There is increased interest among the art- 
ists and art lovers of the various states. Many 
letters have been received from state directors 
telling of their plans to make a successful Art 
Week. Mrs. Louis V. Sutton, North Carolina, 
says that she and Miss Price, the Vice-Chair- 
man, are starting now to line things up; 
they have several district vice-chairmen and 
they will have a proclamation issued by the 
Governor early next month. Mrs. F. R. Hunter, 
our new chairman for Oregon, said that things 
are progressing beautifully; she enclosed a 
clipping of an account of a garden supper 


‘"RUBENS’ 


TRADE MARK—REG. U. 8S. PAT. OFF. 
“The” Artists’ Brush Supreme 


(Prequenily imi.aied, but never equalled) 








UNITED BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 
116 & 118 WOOSTER STREET, NEW YORK 
me A AN 8 Rem 
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y given by the Oregon Chapter of the 

gue for the benefit of the State American 
Gn Week Fund. The affair was held at the 
home of Dr. and Mrs. F. R. Hunter, and was 
yery successful. One friend gave ten dollars 
for her plate, and others paid extra in order 
to obtain recipes of the dishes served. In 
charge were Mrs. Hunter, Mrs. T. Elmer 
House, Mrs. Bernard Hinshaw and Mrs. Rock- 
well W. Carey. 


* * * 


International Art Congress 


_Among the countries represented by dele- 
gates to the Congress in Paris were Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Finland, Egypt, 
Hungary, Great Britain, Scotland, Japan, Lux- 
embourg, Holland, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Crechoslovakia, Africa, China, and the United 
States. 

The reception given by the City of Paris 
te the delegates on July 30th at the Hotel 
te Ville, was a brilliant, colorful affair. The 
address of welcome was given by Dr. Alfred 
Specker, president of the International Fed- 
@ation, which holds together the threads con- 
necting the different art congresses. Monsieur 
louis Hourticq gave a gallery talk on the 
murals and paintings which decorate the Ho- 
tel de Ville. 

The first meeting of the Congress was held 
July 3lst in the great amphitheatre of the 
Sorbonne, The heads of each delegation spoke 
briefly. Dr. Alfred G. Pelikan, director of the 
Milwaukee Art Institute and leader of the 
American group, gave an interesting talk. 
M. Hourticq spoke on ‘Artistic Culture in the 
Nation.” 

On August 1, delegates were taken to Char- 
ffs to see the exquisite stained glass of the 
@thedral, and to Versailles where the foun- 
tains were playing. 

The serious work of the Congress began on 
Monday, August 2, with the discussion of 
“Att and its Relation to Technique.” Mrs. 
florence Topping Green was called upon to 















RTISTS’ COLORS FROM THE 
ART CENTER OF THE WORLD 


PAILLARD 
ARTISTS’ 
OIL COLORS 


The Very Finest 
Obtainable. 


These colors are manufactured under 
French Label Law, which requires 
Sontents to conform with label. Guar- 
anteed to be exempt from Aniline, fillers 
ind extenders. 
( to a drop in the French Exchange, prices 
of these fine French Colors are now extremely 
: attractive. 
scriptive Price Lists and Color Charts 
A on Request. 
Importers: 
Hillman Importing & Trading Co., Inc. 
| 170 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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give an address, which was well received. Af- 
ter the morning’s discussion, the following 
resolution was offered to the Congress for 
adoption: 

“The Eighth International Congress for 
Art Education and Applied Art, judging the 
influence of art to be indispensable to the 
maintenance of civilization, desires that the 
curriculum of art education shall be adapted 
to the evolution of modern life: that, there- 
fore, artistic and technical training shall be 
adapted to the evolution of modern life; that, 
therefore, artistic and technical training should 
be developed and co-ordinated, that a train- 
ing for art teachers will prepare them to forge 
the necessary link between art and technique.” 

In Tuesday’s session the Congress discussed 
“Manual and Visual Tendencies of Children” 
and “The Modern Conception of Decorative 
Composition.” Exhibits in connection with 
the Congress were outstanding, particularly 
the costume design plates in free water color 
at the French gallery; they were spontaneous, 
interesting, and lovely. Also at the French 
booth was a display of needlework in the 
form of stained glass panels, very bright and 
harmonious. The Japanese exhibit was re- 
markably fine, showing design and color with 
modern tendencies founded on_ traditional 
Japanese design. The Austrian Exhibit in- 
cluded musical symphonies in pastel color. 
Unfortunately, America was not represented 
by an exhibit. 

On their way to attend the Congress, the 
American delegates made a Scandinavian tour. 
In order to study the arts and crafts of the 
people, they stayed in tiny mountain villages 
as well as in the cities, beginning with Ber- 
gen and ending with Oslo, Stockholm and 
Copenhagen. The weaving, embroidery and 
wood carving of the peasants were all ex- 
ceptionally fine. 

(From Mrs. Green’s report.) 


100 Are Honored 


Indiana State Fair’s art show, now a quar- 
ter of a century old, included this year more 
than 600 entries and dispersed premium 
awards to nearly 100 of the exhibits. Paul R. 
Jones won the top award for the most out- 
standing work. Miss Gladys Denny, acting 
head of the art department of Indianapolis 
Public High Schools, was the recipient of 
three different prizes—an unusual perform- 
ance for a woman in this annual exhibition. 

Other first premium winners included: 
Mariesue Eisenhut, Floyd Hopper, Hale Wood- 
ruff, Carolyn Bradley, Reynolds Selfridge, 
Constance Forsythe, Art Sprunger, Lloyd 
Tucker, Joe Cox, Wayne Nicely, Paul Wehr, 
Adolph Wolter. 








NeEtson Partripce Resicns: Nelson H. Par- 
tridge, San Francisco art writer, has resigned 
as state director for Southern California’s 
WPA Federal Art Project. In his place Joseph 
Danysh, regional director, has appointed Thyr- 
sis Field, a young artist who has shown steady 
development on project work. 
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the canvas you use! 


"The Test of Time” is our strong- 
est testimonial for reliability as 
manufacturers of ARTISTS' 
CANVAS. 


The above booklet, illustrated, 
with valuable information and tes- 
timonials is yours free. 
Ask your dealer for a copy or write Dept. C. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 


Manufacturers Since 1868 
136-138-140 Sullivan Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS 
Oil - Water - Tempera - Pastel 
¢ Aqua Pastel 


Permalba Primed 
True Artists’ Canvas 







Artists’ Brushes 


Oils - Varnishes 
Mediums 


PERMALBA 
--An Artists’ 
Permanent 
White 


Artists’ 
Wooden- 


ware 


we” 


PIGMENT Waterproof Drawing Ink in black 
and white and 16 opaque colors. 


F. WEBER CO. 


ESTAB'AISHED 1853 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS — DRAWING MATERIALS. 
Makers of America’s Finest Artis‘s’ Colores 
FACTORY OFFICE—1220 Buttonwood Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
1710 Chestnut Street 227 Park Avenue: 


Dealers Everywhere 


GESSO PANELS 


49¢ A SQUARE FOOT—CRADLES 75c EACH 
SKETCHING PANELS—28e A SQUARE FOOT 
A large range of stock sizes in the various types. 


OIL COLORS DRY COLORS 


Catalogue on request 


LEWENSOHN CO. 
46 West 22nd Street, New York City 


St. Louls, Mo. 
705 Pine Street 








Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Chicago. ITl. 

PORTY-EIGHTH EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE at the Art 
Institute of Chicago, Nov. 18-Jan. 16. Open to 
all Americans. Media: Oil and _ sculpture. 
Jury of selection; no fee: prizes, including Lo- 
gan ($500), Harris ($500), and others. Last 
date for return of entry card Oct. 13; last date 
for arrival of exhibits in New York City Oct. 
20, in Chicago Oct. 28. For further informa- 
tion address: Robert B. Harshe, Director, Art 
Institute of Chicago, Chicago, Ml. 

Detroit, Mich. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION FOR MICHIGAN ART- 
ISTS, at the Detroit Institute of Arts, Nov. 16- 
Dec. 20. Open to residents of Michigan. Media: 
painting, etching, sculpture. Jury of selection; 
no fee; 12 prizes. Last date for return of en- 
try card and exhibits Oct. 30. For further in- 
formation address: Detroit Institute of Arts. 
Detroit, Mich. 

Houston, Texas 

EXHIBITION BY ARTISTS OF SOUTHEAST 
TEXAS, Oct. 31-Nov. 28, at the Houston Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts. Open to artists living in 
that part of Texas to the south and west of 
(and including) Waco, Austin, San Antonio. 
Media: oil, water color, drawings (any media), 
prints, miniatures, sculpture. No fee; jury; 
prizes to be announced. Last date for return 
of entry card Oct. 16; closing date for ex- 
hibits Oct. 16. For information address: Ada- 
lene Wellborn Bruhl, Curator, Museum of Fine 
Arts, Houston, Texas. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA ARTIST CLUB'S ANNUAL, Oct. 30- 
Nov. 13, at L. 8. Ayres & Co. Open to all past 
and present residents of Indiana. Media: oil, 
water color, pastel, prints, etc. Fee $3. to non- 
members; jury of award only; cash awards to 
be announced later. Last date for return of 
entry card Oct. 15; closing date for exhibits 
Oct. 26. For information address: Floyd D. 
Hopper, Sec., 2238 N. College Ave., Apt. No. 2, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN OIL PAINTINGS, Jan. 1-31 at 
the John Herron Art Institute. Open to all. 
Media: oil only. No fee, jury of selection. 
Photographs of work to be entered must be 
sent to_the Director before Nov. 15. For in- 
formation address: Mr. Wilbur D. Peat, Direc- 
tor, John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Kansas City, Mo. 

ANNUAL SWEEPSTARE SHOW, Nov. 7-29, at 
the’ Kansas City Art Institute. Open to all 
artists in Kansas City and vicinity. Media: 
oil, tempera, water color, pastel, sculpture and 
graphic arts. Fee $1; jury for awards only; 
eash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
card Nov. 3; closing date for exhibits Nov. 3. 
For information address: Kansas City Art In- 
stitute, Kansas City, Mo. 


Lincoln, Neb. 

LINCOLN ARTISTS GUILD NEBRASKA EX- 
HIBITION, Oct. 20-Nov. 10 at the Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, Lincoln. Open to present 
and former residents of Nebraska. Media: paint- 
ing, sculpture, crafts, prints. No fee; jury 
of selection. Last date for return of entry 
eard and arrival of exhibits Oct. 13. For 
information address Lincoln Artists Guild, 
5203 Garland, Lincoln, Neb. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

MUNICIPAL ART GALLERY EXHIBITIONS, 
held monthly at the Municipal Art Gallery, 
City Hall. Open to Los Angeles artists. Me- 
dia: oil and water color. No fee; selection 
by the commission. Applications considered 
in order they arrive. For information apply 
Municipal Art Commission, Room 202, City 
Hall, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Montelair, N. J. 


ANNUAL NEW JERSEY STATE EXHIBITION, 


Oct. 31-Nov, 28 at the Montclair Art Mu- 
seum under auspices of N. J. Chapter of Am. 
Artists Prof. League. Open to residents of 
New Jersey. Media: oil, water color, sculp- 
ture, black and whites, pastels. Fee: $1 for 
members of AAPL, $1.50 for non-members. 
Jury of selection. Medals and honorable men- 
tions. Last date for return of entry card 
Oct. 9; for arrival of exhibits, Oct. 10-17. For 
information address: Montclair Art Museum, 
South Mountain and Bloomfield Aves. 


New York, N. Y. 


AQUA-CHROMATIC EXHIBITION, sponsored by 


M. Grumbacher for country-wide tours through 
1938. Open to all artists in four classifica- 
tions: professional; art teachers; talented stu- 
dents; hobbyists. Medium: water color. No 
jury; no fee; no prizes. Last day for arrival 
of exhibits January 1. For further informa- 
tion address: Michael M. Engel, Exhibition Di- 
rector, M. Grumbacher, 468 W. 34th St., 
rt 


ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 


WATER COLOR CLUB at the American Fine 
Arts Society, Dec. 4-22. Open to all artists 
Fee $1; jury of selection. Closing date for ex- 
hibits Nov. 29. For information address: Harry 
de Maine, Sec.. New York Water Color Club, 
428 Lafayette St.. New York City. 


TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


THE SOCIETY OF AMERICAN ETCHERS, 
Nov. 4-30 at Rockefeller Center. Open to all 
Americans. Media: etching, drypoint, aquatint, 
line engraving and allied metal plate media. 
Fee $1; jury of selection and awards; many 
cash prizes. Last date for return of entry 
card Oct. 4; dosing date for exhibits Oct. 9. 
For information address: Amory Hunt, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Society of American Etchers, 
144 East 40th St.. New York City. 


New Orleans, La. 


*THIRTEENTH EXHIBITION WITHOUT JURY 


of the Art Association of New Orleans, Nov. 
14-Dec. 2, at the Isaac Delgado Museum of 
Art. Open to members. Media: oil, water color, 
pastel, sculpture, prints. Fee, $5 annual mem- 
bership fee; no jury; no prizes. Last date for 
return of entry card Nav. 10; closing date for 
exhibits Nov. 10. For. information address: 
Art Association of New Orleans, Isaac Delgado 
Museum of Art, New Orleans, La. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 


ANNUAL OKLAHOMA ARTISTS EXHIBIT, Nov. 


13-27 under auspices of. Ass'n of Okla. Artists. 
Open to all Oklahoma artists. Media: oil, water 
color, black and white, sculpture. Fee: $3. for 
members; jury for applicants to membership 
only; cash prizes. Last date for return of en- 
try ecard Nov. 11, for arrival of exhibits Nov. 
13. For information address: Mayne L. Sel- 
lers, 1125 N.. W. 29th St., Oklahoma City. 


Omaha, Neb. 


FIVE STATES EXHIBIT OF THE SOCIETY OF 


LIBERAL ARTS, Dec. 1-Jan. 1 at the Joslyn 
Memorial. Open to all residents of Iowa, Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, Colorado, and Kansas. 
Media: oil, water color drawing, prints, small 
sculpture. No fee; two juries; no prizes (se- 
lected group will be exhibited throughout the 
year). Last date for réturn of entry card Nov. 
15; closing date for exhibits Nov. 15. For in- 
formation address: Society of Liberal Arts, 
Joslyn Memorial, Omaha, Neb. 


Philadelphia, Penna. 


THIRTY-FIPFTH ANNUAL WATER COLOR EX- 


HIBITION of the Philadelphia Water Color Club 
at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Nov. 7-Dec. 12. Open to all living artists. 
Media: water color, pastel, black and white, 
drawing with pencil, crayon or pen. Jury of 
selection; no fee; prizes and awards. Last date 
for return of entry cards Oct. 11; dosing 
date for exhibits Oct. 14. For further infor- 
mation address: Mr. John Andrew Myers, Sec., 
The Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, 
Broad and. Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Penna. 


THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF 


MINIATURES of the Pennsylvania Society of 
Miniature Painters at the Pennsylvania Acad- 
emy of the Fine Arts, Nov. 7-Dec. 12. Open to 
all living artists. Medium: water color on 
ivory. Jury of selection; no fee; one medal 
and one prize. Last date for return of entry 
ecard Oct. 9; closing date for exhibits Oct. 23. 
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jury of selection; three cash prizes, $100. $50. 
$25. Last date for return of entry cards Oct. 1: 
closing date for exhibits Oct. 7. For informa- 


tion address: Portland Art Museum, Portland, , 
Oregon. 


San Francisco, Calif, 


SECOND ANNUAL WATER COLOR EXHIBITION 


OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ART ASSOCIATION, + 
Nov. 2-30, at the San Francisco Museum of 
Art, Open to all living artists. Media: water 
color, tempera on paper, pastel. No fee; jury 
of selection; $225 in 3 cash prizes. Last date 
for return of entry card Oct. 8; closing date 
for exhibits Oct. 13. For information address, 
Miss Katrine R. C. Greene, Registrar, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Art, Civic Center, San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS BY ARTISTS OF 


8ST. LOUIS AND VICINITY, Nov. 3-30, at the 
City Art Museum. Open to artists resident in 
St. Louis or within fifty miles of city limits. 
Medium: oil paintings. No fee; jury of selec- 
tion; no prizes. Closing date for exhibits Oct. 
16. For further information address: Meyric 
R. Rogers, Director, City Art Museum, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Springfield, Mass. 


*SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE SECOND NO- 


JURY EXHIBITION, Nov. 6-21, City Library. 
Open to members of the league. All media. 
No jury; fee, league dues of $5 per year ($2.50 
to new members joining after Nov. 1 paying to 
June of following year); no prizes. Last date 
for exhibits, Oct. 30. For further informa- 
tion address: Mrs. Ruth Gibbins, Sec., 222 Fort 
Pleasant Ave., Springfield, Mass. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


SIXTH NATIONAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION at 


the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 19-Nov. 22. Open to all ceramists 
in the United States. Media: pottery and ceramic 
sculpture, enamels. Jury of selection; fee $2.00; 
three $100, one $50 purchase prizes (other 
prizes to be announced). Last date for entry 
ecards and exhibits Oct. 5. a group from this 
exhibition will be circuited through the coun- 
try by the museum. For further information 
address: Miss Anna Wetherill Olmsted, Direc- 
tam Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse, 


Wichita, Kansas 

ANNUAL AMERICAN BLOCK 
PRINTS EXHIBITION, Nov. 21-Dec. 5, at the 
Wichita Art Museum. Open to American citi- 
zens. Media: Block prints. Fee 50c; jury; two 
cash prizes. Last date fer return of entry 
card Nov. 10; closing date for exhibits Nov. 15. 
For information address: Wichita Art Museum, 
Wichita, Kansas. 


*Restricted to members. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10: | 


per word, per insertion; minimum charg i 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 


PICTURE FRAMES in raw wood, 30” x 40”, 


3” wide, $1.95. Ask for free new catalogue, in- 


cluding instruction pamphlet for doing your own 
finishing, with special low price list for materials 
used. Braxton Art Company, 353 E. 58, New 
York. 


PAINTINGS RESTORED, relined, cleaned, 


varnished. Moderate prices consistent with 


quality work. Henry Fontane (relining special- 
ists) ALgonquin 4-4693, 45 East 22nd Street, 
New York. 


“RUBENS” ARTISTS’ BRUSHES :—Supreme 


in quality. Universally used by renowned art- 


ists. Sold by all dealers. (See adv. page 32). 
ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 


rate prices. Samples and prices f 


request. New York Central Supply Co., 62 Third 

For further information. address: Mr. Howell Ave.. New York City. 

Tracy Fisher, Sec., 5530 Morris St., German- Se ee 
town, Philadelphia, Penna. 

PIPTEENTH ANNUAL PRINT SHOW, Nov. 29- 
Dec. 19, at the Philadelphia Art Alliance. Open 
to all printmakers. Further details not given; 
for information address: Philadelphia Art Al- 
liance, 251 South 18th St., Philadelphia, 
Penna. 

CIRCULATING PICTURE CLUB ANNUAL EX- 
HIBITION, Nov. 9-27 at the Philadelphia Art 
Alliance. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 
water color. No fee; jury of selection; no : ; ‘ Whi 
prizes! purchase fund available. Last date oo Sneaate. 55) Dew, oe 
for arrival of exhibits Nov. 1. For informa- aaa 
tton and regulations address: Philadelphia Art 


Alliance, 251 South 18th St., Philadelphia, tors, Schools supplied since 1867. 
Penna. 


Clay, 629 East 16th Street, New York. 
Portland, Ore. 


SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION, Oct. 21-Nov. 21, 
at‘the Portland Art Museum. Open to: all art- 
ists. Media: painting and sculpture. No fee; 


WE BUY: Valuable Early American prints and 

paintings, especially large folio Currier & Ives 
lithographs. Michaelsen Gallery, 44 East 57th 
Street, New York. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, Orders filled prompt 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


ZORN 


ARTISTS OIL COLORS 


ALL PERMANENT AND FULL STRENGTH—NO FILLERS 


GROUND IN A PERFECT MEDIUM 
OF, COLD PRESSED LINSEED OIL 
AND POPPY OIL MIXTURE ON 
GRANITE STONES. CHEMICAL 
COMPOSITION ON EACH TUBE. 


— Very Moderately Priced — 


USE ZORN PERMANENT WHITE 
OR ZINC WHITE IN POPPY OIL 
1%” x 6” tube 6G0c — 3 tubes $1.60 


ART COLONY COLOR COMPANY 
61 HANOVER STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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ARTIST’S HOUSE FOR SALE—6 rooms, stu- 
dio with northern light, oil burner, beautiful 


CLAY, PLASTICUM, PLASTALENA, Sculp- 
Stewart 


LARGE STUDIO TO RENT part time. Kalish. 
Sherwood Studio Bidg.. 58 West 57th St. 
Circle 7-1268. 
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